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PREFACE 


AS readers will soon discover, this essay is not so much 
ZA a work of research or scholarship as one of synthesis. 
X Vin some respects, it has turned out to be rather more 
controversial than I could have wished; for my intention 
has been to bridge ^fs, not to widen them. If, to however 
small an extent, this bwk helps to draw together those 
who, to-day, too often are divided — artists and Christians, 
poets and theologians, Catholics and Protestants, conserva¬ 
tives and radicals, sacramentalists and transcendentalists — 
it will have been worth writing. For, in a dark and divided 
world, which lives more and more in the water-tight com¬ 
partments of specialization, and in a Church wounded by 
divisions, what is needful, above all, is the cirenic glimmer 
— however faint — of a new understanding and a new 
language to repair the damage done to traditional forms and 
language by old bigotry and old shibboleths. However 
dangerous new forms in theology may be, they must be 
sought, and if the risk of being considered grossly arrogant 
is one of those involved in so presumptuous a search, it 
must be incurred. For many of the forms, in which the 
common belief of Christendom has been traditionally ex¬ 
pressed, now divide those whose unity they were created 
expressly to preserve; and this is intolerable. 

My debt to the ideas and scholarship of others is so 
obvious and so great that it would be invidious to single out 
for acknowledgement any one person from the many whose 
brains I have picked, and whose labours I have plundered. 
But, while the shortcomings of this essay are entirely my 
own, perhaps I may be allowed here to thank those who have 
tacitly encouraged me to develop its main thesis. Its germ 
appeared first in The Student Movement. This was developed 
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more fully in Titelogy, and later the fully developed theme 
formed the basis of a series of lectures to the theolc^cal 
faculty of King’s College, London. To the Editors of these 
journals and to the Dean of King’s, I wish to express my 
thanks; while, to the Vicar and people of Hythe, by whose 
sufferance I wrote most of this book when I was working 
as a curate there, I send my love and apologies. 

A. C. Bridos 


INTRODUCTION 


I T has been said that theology is suffering from a rush of 
symbols to the head. Certainly, there are so many books 
on symbolism that the appearance of another is not easy 
to justify. Of course, the use of symbols in human affairs is 
so diverse and various that the study of them cannot be 
confined to a few standard works; but, even so, their func¬ 
tion has already been explored so widely that the literature 
of the subject touches almost every department of hunwn 
thought and activity. Any addition to it, therefore, can be 
justified only if both its limits and its purpose be clearly 
stated at the outset. 

The limits of this book can be defined easily enough. It 
will be restricted to an inquiry into the conditions which 
govern the life, vigour, sickness, and death of two specific 
Unds of symbol only: those used by theologians and those 
used by artists. No attempt will be made to produce yet 
another comprehensive treatise on symbolism in general 
or to cover once again the well-trodden ground of philo¬ 
sophical analysis and classification. Within these narrow 
limits, the purpose of the book will be to show, first, that 
the apparently distinct kinds of symbol used respectively 
by artists and theologians are much more closely related 
than is commonly supposed; secondly, that an understand¬ 
ing of the symbols used in the arts is useful to the student 
of theological symbolism; and, thirdly, that an understand¬ 
ing of the arts is relevant to the problem of demythologiza¬ 
tion. 

For this is the crudal problem of our day. It is crucial, 
not only because contemporary paganism finds the gospel 
unacceptable — paganism from St Paul’s day to our own has 
always found it so — but because Christians, themselves. 
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whether they have heard of demythologization or not, 
already distinguish between some of the forms in which 
their belief has traditionally been expressed and the truth 
contained in those forms. The narrative of creation and the 
fall is a case in point. All Christians believe that God has 
created the world and that something has gone wrong with 
his creation; but very few of them believe in the lite^ and 
historical reality of the Adam and Eve story. However, 
many Christians do believe in the actuality of an angelic 
order of creation; and many more would pnusionately defend 
the historicity of every detail of the Matthean and Lucan 
birth narratives, not because they have good historical 
grounds for doing so, but simply because they like to 
believe these stories. Thus, the question to^y is not 
whether the Bible should be demythologized or not, for it 
is already being subjected to a partial version of this process 
by nearly all Christians in any case; the question is whether 
demythologization should be applied piecemeal as a matter 
of personal whim, choice, sentiment, and nostalgic predilec¬ 
tion, or consistently. This is the crux of the matter, for, as 
long as individuals continue to pick and choose between 
those incidents in the Bible which they wish to consider as 
historical and those which they prefer to interpret as 
mythical there can be no agreement upon the nature of 
biblical truth, and the Church will lay itself open to the 
chaige that its integrity is suspect because its criterion of 
truth lacks consistency. It would be optimistic to expect 
contemporary paganism to pay much attention to a gospel 
preached as the truth by people who cannot agree among 
themselves as to what sort of truth they are ulking about. 

So the debate on the demythologization of the Bible is, 
first and foremost, an attempt within the Church itself 
to understand better the nattire and meaning of the truth 
it preaches. Only secondarily is it an attempt to discover 
a way of bridging the gulf which separates the Christian 
and the pagan. But, even if this be a secondary consider¬ 
ation, it is an integral part of the motive of the debate 
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and a vitally important matter. For the Church cannot be 
the Chvch if it does not continue to be a missionary body, 
and it is obvious that in our own day its missionary enter¬ 
prise is made more difficult because the Christian and the 
pagan inhabit different worlds in which those truths which 
seem almost self-evident to the former look absurd to the 
latter, and in which the language used by the one sounds 
meaningless to the other. Indeed, this is so obvious that it 
is sometimes suggested that the gulf between the two worlds 
is a purely linguistic one. There is, of course, an element of 
truth in this. But if the problem of communication were 
merely a matter of language, it would be comparatively 
easy to put things right; for terminology can be taught and 
learned. At a deeper level, however, the difficulty of com¬ 
munication is acute because the two groups of people, not 
only use different language, but think in different ways. 
Professor Bultmann has summed the matter up by saying 
that the biblical statement that *' ‘in the fulness of time’ God 
sent forth his Son, a pre-existent divine Being, who app>car8 
on earth as a man ... is the language of myology"; and 
that, as such, "it is incredible to modem man, for he is 
convinced that the mythical view of the world is obsolete’’.* 
However, Bultmann goes on to point out that the state¬ 
ment that mythology is incredible is not the same as saying 
that myths cannot have meaning. On the contrary, it is 
the usk of theology to discover what meaning, if any, 
mythical forms contain. Thus mythical statement has this 
at least in common with artistic sUtement that, while its 
terms may be literally incredible, it may still have mean¬ 
ing. Similarly, though no one takes poetic image for literal 
fiict, this does not invalidate the whole realm of poetry, 
even if, with religion, it renders it unintelligible to a very 
large number of our contemporaries. In fatt, readers of 
poetry are probably in as small a minority of the whole 
population of our industrialized, materialist society as are 
Christians. Where, in the Middle Ages and before, all forms 
* Xrrytmt amiMytk, td. H. W. BtrtKh, pp. a f. (S.P.Ct., 1955). 
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of art were readilj intelligible to the mau of the people, 
to-day they are an esoteric preserve. In the early years of 
the fourteenth century, for instance, the people of Siena 
greeted the first appearance of Duccio’s Maesta with an 
excitement which bordered on the riotous; whereas, to-day, 
the same painting is regarded as being strange, ‘out of 
drawing’, and unintelligible by all but a minority of experts 
and ‘art lovers’. Meanwhile, the appearance of a new work 
by Picasso or Henry Moore, if it provokes anything at all, 
provokes only a riot of misunderstanding and ill-informed 
abuse. 

Seeing, then, that art and theology can be shown to have 
at least something in common; and, moreover, that in the 
history of man’s attitude to them they have shared a similar 
fate, probably it would be too much of a coincidence to 
suppose that their parallel decline has been unrelated. The 
remainder of this b^k, therefore, will be devoted to trying 
to show that modem man’s inability to understand these 
somewhat similar forms of communication is the result of a 
disease. For, if in contrast to his ancestors he is unable 
to perceive any relevant or valid meaning in them, either 
he is right and they are meaningless, or he is wrong; but, if 
he is wrong, he is blind to certain things to which he should 
not be blind, which is equivalent to saying that he is suffer¬ 
ing from a paralysis of his perceptive Acuities; and paralysis 
is a disease. Before a disease can be cured, its nature must 
be diagnosed, and its cause must be understood. Much 
time and thought has been expended on attempts to dis¬ 
cover the reasons for the decay of religioxu belief. Com¬ 
paratively little of either has gone to isolating the cause of, 
or analysing the stages in, the creeping paralysis which has 
gradually atrophied man's faculty of artistic perception. 
Yet, simply b^use works of art are expressed solely in 
terms of imagery, metaphor, and symbol, the arts must 
provide the Uait clasHcus in which to study both the nature 
of symbolism and any misuse or misunderstanding of it 
which may arise. Whereas, because religion — at least, the 
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Christian religion — is not concerned with symbolism only, 
but with history and material event as well, it pnovides a less 
suitable field for study. Moreover, by its very nature 
Christianity confronts a man with a challenge to belief or 
disbelief from which he cannot disengage himself in order 
to consider, dispassionately, the nature of the symbols in 
which mu^ of the challenge is expressed. Indeed, the 
validity of the symbols constitutes precisely the crux of 
the challenge, and they cannot be considered apart from 
the position of potential acceptance or rejection, to which the 
oonsiderer is already committed. ThoM that have ears to 
hear will hear to^ay, just as they did in the days of Jesus. 
The problem is to discover what causes the deafness of so 
many of our contemporaries. 



ART AND BELIEF 


A HT i# a broad term. In origin, the word derives from 
the Latin, ars, and thence from the Greek, ipapiaicw, 
^ ^ and its root, a^, meaning basically‘to join together, 
to lit together’. It seems to have been used, primarily, in 
connection with the htting together of things, and to have 
acquired the secondary meaning, ‘to furnish, to equip, to 
set in order’.* But from the earliest times something more 
than material parts was set in order by the worker in what 
we call 'the line arts’; for in primitive societies which were, 
by our standards, more or less intellectually inarticulate, 
t^ arts were the norma! means by which ideas were coher¬ 
ently fitted together and communicated to others. So ideo¬ 
logies, to use the current term, were expressed in myth, 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, while other related ideas 
were realized and expressed in dance forms. In fact, primi¬ 
tive cosmologies and man's place in them were thought out 
and explained in artistic terms, not because the arts were a 
substitute for logical thinking, but simply because they 
weretheonlyand the natural terms in which men thought and 
expressed themselves. An idea was not first 'thought out’, in 
our senseof the words, and then expressed in artistic form. The 
making of the form constituted the thinking; and so, for the 
artist, it does to^y, for artistic expression is pre-logical. 
Thus art was, and is, simply the form and expression of belief. 

However, before attempting to substantiate this state¬ 
ment, a distinction should perhaps be made between those 
forms of art, produced in all societies, which are primarily 
decorative, and those which arc primarily communicative. 
Both typ« have existed from the earliest times. Herbert 
Read, discussing the difference between the geometric 
* Liddell and Scott, GntJ^SafKih 
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art of the Neolithic age and the largely representational 
art of the Palaeolithic period, has said that “in decorating 
his pottery with geometric ornament, neolithic nun was 
only moved by the desire to fiU a space. Horror vatut U one 
of the permanent characteristics of man’s psychology. We 
have an inborn desire, when making something, to break 
the blank surface of the object with some kind of ornament. 
The natural kind of ornament is one which arises in the 
process of manufacture — some development, for example, 
of the marks left by the flaking of stone, the adzing of wockI, 
the weaving of fabrics. The first type of geometric art, 
therefore, arises from technical pursuits and is devoid of any 
aim to express ideas. But art as normally conceived is pre¬ 
cisely the expression of ideas in form and fable, rhythm and 
colour. What I now wish to emphasize is the fact that even 
this second type of art, art expressing ideas, can take on a 
geomeuical aspect. This will be made very clear by a con¬ 
sideration of the art of savage peoples.... It is characteristic 
of such works of art that they are not disinterested creations, 
like the ornaments on neolithic pottery, but objects made for 
ritualistic or cult purples. That is to say, the savage . . . 
is representing, by plastic means, an idea. His cult or religion 
requires an idol, a mask, a totem — something which is not 
naturalistic, but symbolic.’’^ 

It could be ar^ed that what Herbert Read calls man’s 
"horror vaeur is, in itself, the expression of a deep, if uncon¬ 
scious, conviction that ultimate reality is ordered, not 
meaninglessly vacuous, and therefore that even pure pattern 
making is expressive of an idea. But, however this may 
be, what he says of “art as normally conceived” is true, not 
only in primitive societies, but in all societies. For the lead¬ 
ing ideas which have governed the eth«s of a particular 
society have been the ‘truths’ which have been realized, 
embodied, and expressed in its works of art. Even the passing 
fashion for ‘art for art’s sake*, which, by express intention, 

* Herbert Read, Art W Stcitty, pp. jo, 31 (Wm. HejneouDa Ltd., 
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was supposed to be ineipressive of any ideal content, 
provides a good example, of the thesis that the art of an 
age, in fact, expresses its leading ideas; for, in this case, the 
ttkts of the day was precisely a/« dt siitU disillusionment 
with all leading ideas — a vacuum of social and ideological 
purp^ —which was most aptly expressed in its self¬ 
consciously vacuous artefacts. In consequence, the art of any 
given culture — particularly the plastic art which is more 
durable than its musical and literary counterparts — is a 
treasury reflecting the of the parent society, and a 
study of its historical development will throw light upon 
the development of the leading ideas by which the society 
has lived. The ctku of the hieratic, monarchico-religious 
society of Pharaonic Egypt, for example, is embodied in 
Egyptian art so vividly that it is inunediately distinguishable 
from the art of any other culture. In contrast, Roman 
society, which was ostensibly built, too, upon its myths, its 
hierai^y, and its divine Emperor, produced an art which is 
redolent of an ethu completely different from that of Phar¬ 
aonic Egypt. In fact, the clement in Roman art which rings 
most true is the secular hieratic element; for, just as in 
reality Roman culture was built on power, so it is in the 
eulogistic portraits of the military rulers of Rome that the 
essence of Roman art is to be found. The rest is more or less 
perfunctory or insincere. In still greater contrast, the art 
of Aatec Mexico is instinct with the terror and morbidity 
of its parent culture. Negro sculpture embodies the ideas 
of the tribe and its belief in the terrifying ubiquity and 
power of ancestral spirits; and other examples will spring 
to mind readily enough. But perhaps the most convincing 
demonstration of the culturally and credally expressive 
function of the arts is provided by the contrast between the 
arts of Greece and Israel. In the case of the former, its 
ebullient pantheism and humanism was expressed in its 
multitudinous statuary of gods and men, while in the case of 
the latter its strictly transcendental monotheism resulted in 
a total taboo upon material representation of all sorts; so that, 
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with a few late exceptions, there was no plastic art in Israel, as 
there is none in transccndisntalist Islam to-day. Even though 
neither transcendentalism nor monotheism, in themselves, 
need necessarily lead to an exclusively non-plastic art, there 
could scarcely be a better demonstration of the influence of 
beliefon art than this, provided by the artsof Greece and Israel. 

Art, therefore, is the expression of ideas. It says some¬ 
thing. But it does so in a manner peculiar to itself. As has 
already been said, it is not a substitute for logical expression, 
philosophy, discussion, or every-day speech. It is both less 
precise and more profound than these other means of com¬ 
munication. Indeed, it has been said that “art must be 
recognized as the most certain mode of expression which 
mankind has achieved. As such it has been propagated fiom 
the very dawn of civilization. In every age man has nude 
things for his use, and followed thousands of occupations 
made necessary by his struggle for existence. He has fought 
endlessly for power and leisure, and for material happiness. 
He has created languages and symbols, and built up an 
impressive fund of learning; his resource and invention have 
never been exhausted. And yet all the time, in every phase 
of civilization, he has felt that what we call the scientific 
attitude is inadequate. The mind he has developed from 
his deliberate cunning can only cope with objective facts; 
beyond these objective facts is a whole aspect of the world 
which is accessible only to instinct and intuition. The 
development of these obscurer modes of apprehension has 
been the purpose of art; and we are nowhere near an under¬ 
standing of mankind and of the history of mankind until we 
admit the significance and indeed the superiority of the 
knowledge embodied in art. We may venture to claim 
superiority for such knowledge because whilst nothing has 
proved so impermanent and provisional as that which we 
are pleased to call scientific fact and the philosophy built 
on it, art, on the contrary, is everywhere, in its highest 
manifestations, universal and eternal . . . Art is a mode of 
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expression, fl langusge... to convey a meaning — by which 
I do not mean a message. In all its essential activities art is 
trying to tell us something: something about the universe, 
something about nature, about man, or about the artist himself. 
Art is a n^e of knowledge, and the world of art is asystem of 
knowledge as valuable to man — indeed, more valuable — 
than the world of philosophy or the world of science."^ 

Of what kind is this language ? Its method is to convey 
meaning jsy evocation rather ^an by exact description or 
direct statement; for the significance of a work of art is 
always more than the sum of the connotation of its individual 
parts. This is easy enough to see in the case of poetry; for, 
obviously, Shakespeare’s song ‘'G>me away, come away 
death”, is not a good poem because the sum total of the 
meanings of the individual words, phrases, and sentences is 
more startling, original, or profound than that of other 
statements. Indeed, it is doubtful whether such a phrase as 
”sad cypress” means anything at all by the strictly literal 
stands^ of normal verbal commimication. On the con¬ 
trary, it is an evocative image, and the value of the poem lies 
in the fact that it evokes in the reader an apprehension of 
something transcending the sum total of the connotations of 
the individual words and phrases of which it is composed. 
Indeed, a poem may be very nearly incomprehensible by 
normal standards without losing either its value or its poetic 
meaning.* Moreover, what is true of poetry is true of paint¬ 
ing also. For example, a still life by Chapin is a work of 
art just precisely in so fiu- as it is more than a faithful 
representation of a loaf, a bottle, a knife, and a white cloth; 
and much the same may be said of a portrait by Rembrandt 
of an old man, which, in its turn, is valuable only in so far 

* Herbert Retd, tU., pp. niti f. 

* M«cb of tbe hf Manl^ Hopkins comes to mind, or lino such u 
these b}' Dylsa Thomas: 

“Do fOQ MC &ther me, nor the erected arm 
For mr taU totnr*s ade can in ho stonet 
Do roe not mother me, nor, as I am. 

The loren’ hooie, lie sofi^riog toy slain 
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as it is more than a fiuthful reproduction of an old man, 
feature by feature, and wrinkle by wrinkle. In short, the 
subject of a work of art points beyond itself and evokes in 
the spectator an apprehension of ^e meaning which it was 
the artist’s purple to convey; it does not contain it. More¬ 
over, the meaning cannot be translated into terms other 
than those in which it is already expressed. You cannot 
write a prose essay to explain the meaning of Shakespeare’s 
“Come away, come away death”. You can only read the 
poem. The ineptitude of many concert programme ‘blurbs’ 
provides yet another example of the impossibility of trans¬ 
lating an artistic statement into other terms. 

What, then, is the nature of this meaning? What is art 
about? These questions may be answered more easily, if a 
preliminary question be answered first. What is the differ¬ 
ence between a photograph and a work of art, a descriptive 
statement and a poem, a sound recording of the noise of the 
traffic in Piccadilly and a sonata? The answer is that the 
work of art, the poem, and the sonau find, realize, and 
express a transcendent order and harmony in and beyond 
the disorder and cacophony which alone is the subject of 
the camera, the prose description, and the sound recorder. 
The latter are, primarily, concerned with the world’s sur¬ 
face phenomena. Works of art, on the contrary, are con¬ 
cerned with the underlying order of things: of the visible 
world, of mankind, of time, and of the relationship of these 
things one to another. If it were ultimately true to say that 
“life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player that struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage, and then is heard no more: 
it is a tale told by an idiot, fiill of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing”; if this were all that could be said of lim, there 
could be no works of art. For, if life were bare ftitility, 
there could, for instance, be no tragedy. Instead, there 
would only be farce. The sense of tragedy arises when 
“this petty pace from day to day”, with all its pain, and waste, 
and impermanence, is seen in its relationship to the working 
of inexorable purpose and transcendent order: indeed. 
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when it U seen to be, in some sense, the paradoxicU affirma¬ 
tion of the realm of order; for it is in the harmony of con¬ 
fusion, in the sublimity of tiseless sacrifice, and in the 
ineviubility of accident that the essence of tragedy lies. All 
art arises f^m, and is an expression of, this conviction that 
ultimate reality u ordered. The character of any particular 
artistic tradition is conditioned by the nature which is 
ascribed to this underlying order and to its governance. If 
it be looked upon as governed by the mana^ of certain 
things, the art expressing this belief will be animistic or 
totemistic; if by or the gods, religious; if by man or 
the ‘spirit of Man*, humanist; and so on. But however its 
essential nature may be conceived, it is this underlying 
order which is the ‘object* of what Herbert Read calls the 
artists’ obscure mode of apprehension. They take this to be a 
transcendent reality; and their work is ‘a^ut* this reality. 
They may, of course, be wrong in claiming ‘objective* 
reality for the object of their experience. It may be a reality 
only in their own minds; but they believe it to be otherwise, 
and for the moment it does not matter whether they are 
right or wrong in this respect. 

But it is important to realize that, ‘real* or not, an artist*s 
ideas about this transcendent realm can be truly and fully 
realized only in and by the production of the resulting 
work of art, and thereafter conununicated to others by and 
through it. This is the process and purpose of artistic 
production: realization and communication of transcendent 
ideas concerning material reality. The work is the ‘descrip)- 
tion* of the transcendent idea experienced. If it could be 
‘described' or communicated in other terms — those of 
ordinary speech, for example — there would be no need to 
make it the subject of a work of art. But the experience, itself 
the kind of thing which happens to the poet, the painter, 
or the musician — can be described; indeed, there are many 
accounts of it, and they are very much alike in many respects. 

* Thai » to Hj, the piTChk concept with whkh material ohjecti tre 
endowed: the ipirit of a tree, roea, or river. 
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They are almost unanimous in declaring it to be in some 
sense a revealing of something to the artist. In other words, 
the artist is primarily passive and only secondarily active; 
the artistic process is primarily an act of passive and recep¬ 
tive apprehension, and secondarily an inventive action, in 
which means to embody and express the received appre¬ 
hension are forged. However, in practice these aspects of 
one activity are so closely fused together that it is almost 
impossible to disentangle them; for it is in the process of 
finding means of expression that the apprehension is fully 
explored and realiz^. "I am progressing very slowly,” 
wrote Cezanne to £mile Bernard, “for nature reveals her¬ 
self to me in very complex forms, and the progress needed is 
incessant.”^ In a previous letter to the same friend he had 
made it clear that what he meant by “nature” was “the 
spectacle that Pater Omnipotens Aeteme Deus spreads out 
before our eyes”;* and it was when he was confronted with 
this spectacle that C^nne was moved to paint. But he was 
not moved merely to copy this spectacle. "To succeed in 
formulating the sensations we experience in contact with 
this beautiful nature”* was Clone’s particular aim, as it 
was his achievement. That is to say, he was moved to embody 
in paint his apprehension of something more than, beyond, 
and yet implicit in the material spectacle of the landscape 
in such a way that something more than, beyond, and yet 
implicit in the material spectacle of his completed painting 
would arouse similar 'sensations’ in the beholder. 

Thiu, the work of the artist, poet, or musician is the 
business of symbol making. It is important to define the 
meaning of tUs word as it will be used in the remainder of 
this essay. The Greek root of the word, symbol, 

^ ri oi^oAov) means ‘a coming together’. It 

has largely lost this basic meaning in current usage to-day, 
for it is used so loosely that it often means nothing mu^ 
more than an illustration or metaphor. In this sense, it is to 

* Pm/ C/zMBt, Lttun, John Rewild ed, p. 3)5 (Bruao Qaiirer, 
Loodoo, 1941). */M, p. 3)4. 
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be found in such common expressions as ‘just a symbol’ or 
‘mere symbolism’. Th\u used, virtually it means something 
unreal; and a symbol is reduced to the stanis of an arbitrary 
or conventional sign. It has been said that, in this normal, 
colloquial usage to>day, symbols are treated as “mere con¬ 
ventions, something wholly incidental and extraneous: they 
are pragmatic in their origin and apart from their pragmatic 
use are mere illustrations.... Such to a certain extent is the 
symbolism of mathematics and of some scientihc concepts. 
In this sense all science may be called ‘symbolic’; yet this 
'symbolism' is but a synonym for pragmatism or even sub¬ 
jectivism, for in as much as it is pragmatic, science must of 
necessity be subjective, ‘psychological’, though it has a 
foundation in the world of objective reality. The opposite 
to this ‘symbolism’ of conventional signs and pragmatic 
images is the symbolism of religion and art, which is indeed 
the prototype of all true symbolism. Here symbol denotes 
and represents (maltes present) an invariable reality.’’* 
Throughout this essay, the word will be used strictly in 
the latter sense, as describing something which denotes and 
makes present an invariable reality: that is to say, something 
in which there is a coming together of a nuterial thing — a 
sensible phenomenon — with an immaterial and trans¬ 
cendent reality, whether that reality exists only in the 
form of an idea in the mind of the symbol-maker or in some 
more ‘real’ and objective form. For the sake of clarity, the 
material object will be called either the 'material com¬ 
ponent’ of ^e symbol, or simply, the ‘image’; the parts of 
the image will be called the ‘imagery’; and the transcendent 
ides, ‘r^’ or not, will be called, either the ‘transcendent 
component’, the ‘transcendence’, or the ‘reality symbolized*. 
Moreover, since in poetry and music the images can only 
be called material objects by using the word, 'material', 
rather broadly, as far as possible the examples of artistic 
symbols discussed in the remainder of this essay will be 

* Edpenj’ Lampert, Tif Diwiai pp. top, t to (Ptber k Faber, 
Uodoo. tpH)- 
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chosen from the plastic arts — painting and sculpture — 
whose Images are unequivocally material. In an inquiry into 
the similarity between the symbols used, respectively, in 
theology and the arts, this will be an aavantage, for many 
Christian symbols — the dominical sacraments, for instance 
— have their indubitably material components; and there¬ 
fore the symbols used by painters and sculptors are, perhaps 
in this respect, nearer to theological symbols than are those 
used by poets or musicians. 

To return to the experience of the artist: to make symbols, 
expressing and embodying his apprehension of something 
transcending the material spectacle around him, is the 
artist’s task. So far, the impression may have been given 
that he Creates his symbols e* nihtU ; but, in fact, this is never 
the case. Even a man as revolutionary and inventive as 
C^anne, who was one of the most remarkable inventors in 
the history of painting, began with the conventional appara¬ 
tus and media of his day. “The Louvre is the book in which 
we learn to read,” he said;^ and from this book he learned 
his trade and its methods. His inventive achievement can 
be measured by the fact that he modified them as much as 
he did. But, usually, an artist takes over the generally 
accepted conventions and methods of bis day and uses them 
with only the smallest degree of modification necessary to 
suit his own personal form of expression. That this is not 
the case to-day is true, but oxir own age is peculiar in this 
respect, and the nature and causes of its peculiarity will be 
discussed later. But that it is normal for artists to work 
freely and without creative frustration or expressive restraint 
within the framework of an accepted convention can be seen 
by looking at any of the great schools of art of the past. For 
example, the resemblances between an Egyptian carving of 
the fourth dynasty and one of the twenty-sixth — or even 
of the thirtieth — are more obvious than their differences. 
Sculptors worked without restriction within the limits of 
this one convention from 1800 i.C. until at least as late as 
» Of. tit., p. *50. 
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600 B.C., End even until as late as 350 B.c. — a period of 
considerably more than two thousand years. Admittedly, 
there wu devclcmment, and there was variation in the 
quality of the wor* produced during this time, but the basic 
style never changed. This persistent convention, however, 
was not a strait jacket within which creative work was 
paralysed. On the contrary, it provided an acceptable and 
accepted language in which artists could express, quite 
freely, that which they wished to express. The coming of 
Hellenistic civilization to Egypt eventually destroyed its 
Pharaonic culture, and with the death of the latter the style 
of art which had been designed to express its leading ideas 
and distinctive etAos died too. The new Hellenistic ideas were 
inexpressible in terms of the old style. In the arts, too, new 
wine bursts old bottles. 

In more recent times, the longevity and fertility of the 
Byzantine style has provided another example of an accepted 
and persistent tradition within which artists managed to 
work freely for a very long time: indeed, from the fourth to 
the seventeenth centuries, for this style did not die in the 
Balkans until several centuries after its disappearance in 
such places as Northern Italy. Once again, there was con¬ 
siderable dwlopraent, and there was variation in quality, 
but the basic relationship between the works pixKluced in 
this manner is to evident that it is impossible to mistake a 
Byzantine product for the product of any other school. 
Moreover, Byzantine art provides refutation, if such be 
needed, of the theory which has sometimes-been propounded 
that a style is the result of national or racial characteristics. 
Certainly, in so far as a national or racial group creates its 
own distinaive e/Aoi, its works of art will be distinguishable 
from those of other groups; but this must still be attributed 
to the etAoi in whi^ the group lives rather than to any 
supposed characteristic of their blood. For, at one time, the 
Byzantine style was common to all the ethnic groups living 
in the area which extends from Russia in the North to 
Greece and Southern Italy and westwards to these islands. 
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where Romanesque wall painting — a branch of the Byzan¬ 
tine tree — flourished in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

But there is a radical difference between the artist, on the 
one hand, who, freely and without restraint, creates vital 
symbols with the traditional apparatus which he inherits 
from the past, and, on the other hand, the man who pro¬ 
duces pastuhei that is to say, second-hand work in slavish 
imitation of the works of others. The difference between 
the living works of the former and the dead productions of 
the latter reflects, and is a result of, the difference between 
the respective foci of their attention. For the creative artist, 
as has been said, makes his symbols by concentrating upon 
the transcendent ‘object’ of his apprehension, whatever it 
may be; and, in the process of this concentration, he ex¬ 
presses and embodies his apprehension of it in a material 
image. But the pastithtur fixes his attention, not upon a 
transcendence in the reality of which he believes, but upon 
the material imagery of other artists whose works he wishes 
to imitate. The resulting work of pasAcht can never be a 
symbol, for it will have no transcendent component. On the 
contrary, it is bound to be merely a material copy of a material 
object,anditwill drawattention to itself instcadof leading the 
mind of the spectator to a transcendent idea beyond the image. 

This may sound rather complicated and abstruse when it 
is stated in the abstract, but it is easy enough to understand 
in practice. Byzantine artists, working within the tradition 
and with the conventions of their time, made mosaic figures 
of angels. Because their minds were fixed upon a transcen¬ 
dent idea in the reality of which they firmly believed, their 
finished mosaics arc living symbols and works of art. 
Similarly, Fra Angelico, working in Florence at a time when 
the Byzantine tradition was dying in Italy, also painted 
angels. His imagery, though still rooted in the Byzantine 
tradition which he had inherited, was no longer drawn 
wholly from traditional sources, for Fra Angelico worked 
partly in terms of tradition and partly in terms of his own 
original modification of the received convention: but his 
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work, too, is a work of art and a living symbol of the trans¬ 
cendent idea upon which his mind was fixed. 

In contrast to these people, modern painters, however 
good, find it impossible to make anything of angels. If they 
are commissioned to do so, they will incorporate angels in 
their works; but the results invariably fall into one of two 
tttegones. Either they are the pale, academic, and lifeless 
descendants of the traditional winged figures of early 
Renaissance imagination; or they are merely the centnd 
mo/i/ of a dwrative theme. In the former case, the results 

are so insipid that they are meaningless, as were_to take 

another cMmplc of a concept from which belief was with- 
dra^ with the same lethal consequence for its artistic 
embodiinent —the eighteenth century representations of 
Apollo. Kenneth Clark has pointed out that, by this time, 
Apollo, with all those beliefs which clustered round his 
name, h^ad lost his place in the human imagination; and the 
husk of Apollo alone remained to provide a meaningless 
discipline in the academies of art.’'» So. teniay, the husk of 
angels may prwide a meaningless discipline, but no more 
than that, in the studios and workshops of those who are 
rommissioned to adorn our churches. Sometimes, however, 
the artists seek escape from this situation by treating angels 
meroly as the central theme of a piece of decoration. For 
at kast, m this wy, they can produce something lively 
ins^d of something moribund, and the dead hand of 
academic formulation can be avoided. But in this latter case 

panels in Coventry 
Cathedral, the rwult will be essentially decorative, no 
difiTereni in kind from the pieces of d^eor which one might 
ex^t to find m restaurants or theatres. It would be as 
diffi^t to mistake it for a statement about angels, as it 
would be to misuke the floral theme of a Persian ^pet for 
a statement about flowers. ^ 

Meanwhile, the situation will be even worse if the work 
be entrusted to a normal firm of church furnishers. For if a 
* WA difk. Tie NUe, p. 6s (Job, Mumr. 1956). 
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wood-^er, for example, employed by such a firm, is 
commissioned to make the figures of four angels for a set 
of riddle posts, he will not concentrate upon any trans¬ 
cendent reali^ in which he believes; on the contrary, he will 
fix his attention, either upon works of the past, or •— more 
probably and even more disastrously — upon other second¬ 
hand works of the present: in other words, upon the accepted 
conventional manner of producing this particular piece of 
church furniture. He will not be interested in angels. He will 
be interested in the form of the particular ecclesiastical 
bric-^-brac which ptirports to represent angels. Thus, he will 
produce neither a symbol nor a work of art but a meaning¬ 
less object — a piece of dead fa:tiche — which will stand in 
a church as a perpetual monument to the unbelief of its 
maker and as a permanent deterrent to belief in angels. 
For no one in their senses will believe in angels which are 
presented as actually being material objects similar to the 
carvings on riddle posts. So, where a living symbol would 
have drawn attention to a transcendent idea beyond its 
image, and would have challenged the spectator to belief 
or unbelief in that transcendent idea, pajtitht can only 
initiate or confirm incredulity. 

Self-consciousness and craft-consciousness, therefore, are 
lethal to art; for the attention of the artist must be fixed upon 
the ‘object* of his apprehension if his work is to live. This 
explains the extraordinary vitality of the work of 'Sunday 
painters* and of children whose minds are concerned, not 
with means, manner, or technical method, but only with 
whatever it may be that they are representing. But children, 
nevertheless, are limited by their ignorance of technique, 
so that, if they are to be(»me mature artists, they must 
first learn how to use their material. During their appren¬ 
ticeship, unless they are very exceptional, they will become 
fasHchturSy and their work will lose much of its vitality and 
spontaneity. They can recover these qualities only by learn¬ 
ing their technique so thoroughly that, thereafter, they can 
work without paying any conscious attention to it. C^z^ne, 
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to quote him once more, said of Another painter that he was 
“an intellectual crushed 67 the memory of the museums ... 
The great thing is to m^e oneself free of the school and 
indeed of all schools.’** The fact that even the most matureof 
painters does not always fully succeed in doing this can be 
seen in the contrast which so often exists between the 
vitality of an artist’s sketches and the comparatively mori¬ 
bund atmosphere of his finished works. Much of the im¬ 
mediacy of Constable's sketches, for instance, is lacking in 
his ’finished’ pictures because, when he was painting the 
Utter, he was more concerned with perfecting their images 
than he was when he was painting the sketches for them. 

If the nuking of symbols is rendered impossible when 
the artist’s attention is misguidedly fixed upon their material 
components, in the same way, the understanding of them 
will be impossible to the spectator who allows his attention 
to be absorbed by the inuges instead of permitting it 
to be passed through and by them to their transcendent 
components. Much so-called ’appreciation’ of art is, in fact, 
either admiration of technical prowess or judgement by 
rule of thumb: that is to say, judgement by the kind of 
critcron which pronounces a work to be good, if it possesses 
certain easily recognized technical qualities or forms, and 
bad if th^ are absent. Hogarth castigated this kind of 
appreaadon' in his own day. The eighteenth century rule 
of thumb which he so disliked had the merit of simplicity, 
however, for it was the simple expedient of admiring 
everything in the Italian baroque manner. “I think that 
young men by studying in Italy have seldom learnt much 
more than the names of the painters; though sometimes they 
have attained the amazing power of distinguishing styles, 
and knowing by the hue of the picttire the hard name of the 
Wist, a power which, highly as they pride themselves upon 
It, IS little more than knowing one hand-writing from 
another. For this they gain great credit, and are supposed 
vast proficients, because they have travelled. They are 
* Of. til., p. ses. 
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gravely attended to by people of rank, with whom they claim 
acquaintance, and talk of ^e antique in a cant phras^logy, 
made up of half or whole Italian, to the great stirpnae of 
their hearers, who, become gulls, in order to pass for connois> 
seurs, wonder with a foolish face of praise, and bestow unqual* 
ified admiration on the marvellous bad copies of marvellous 
bad originals, which they have brought home as trophies, and 
tritunphantly display, to prove their discernment and taste.”* 
This kind of spurious connoisseunhip was not confined 
to the eighteenth century. Roger Fry pointed to the Greek 
statuary which, at one time was imported into this country 
by the ton, and dted it as the object of the same sort of 
indiscriminate adulation. "After the Renaissance the 
supreme value of Classic Sculpture became a dogma univer> 
sally accepted — from 1500 to 1800 it would probably have 
been impossible to find any dissentient voice, and through* 
out the nineteenth centxiry relatively few heretical doubters 
could be found. This dogma was l^lieved so whole-heart¬ 
edly and so uncritically that almost anything that could 
claim to derive from Greece, even through Roman copies, 
inspired profound admiration. Under the compulsion of 
this dogma many cultured English noblemen made col¬ 
lections of Classical sculptures at great expense and en¬ 
joyed universal admiration for their enlightened taste — 
and yet when, in the later nineteenth century, the systematic 
study of Classical art was at last undertaken, it became 
quite evident that most of these admired nusterpieces were 
second- and third-rate copies largely restored by eighteenth 
and nineteenth century forgers. And many of these sutues 
which had received the votive offerings of generations of 
conmenti are now relegated to remote corridors or fulfil a 
more humble and appropriate service as little noticed garfen 
ornaments.” Fry went on to say that he, himself, had lived 
‘‘long enough to see what we may call the ‘focus of apprecia¬ 
tion’ shift from one period to another. When I was young all 

* Willum Hogwth, <{aoted by R. H. WiksuU. Eniliti PsiM/ing. p. 3} 
(Faber it Fcber, Leodut, 19)3). 
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Greek art of the fifth century b.c. was sacred. One did not 
ask 'b that a beautiful statueP’; one asked, ‘Is it of the fifth 
century?* and the answer to that question sanctioned or 
forbade one’s enthusiasm. Fourth century work, however 
attractive, was to be austerely shunned as being decadent. 
On the other hand, our appreciation was allowed to stray 
backwards to the later arduic work — it was still not quite 
‘the thing’ but it was admirable in its own honest, if slightly 
incompetent, way. This process went on until, little by little, 
the enthusiasm for the archaic period became more vo^ and 
more sincere than that felt for the once supreme century. 

All this means, in effect, that there can never be an 
objective standard of judgement in the arts, simply because 
that which is to be judged is never a mere object. This con¬ 
clusion does not satisfy our own age, for it is an age which 
seeks objective standards in everything; but in the arts it 
cannot have them, as Hegel realized. “The reflective culture 
of our life to-day,’’ he wrote, “makes it inevitable, relatively 
both to our volitiona] power and our judgement, that we 
adhere strictly to general points of view, and regulate 
particular matters in consonance with them so that universal 
forms, laws, dudes, rights, and maxims hold valid as the 
determining basis of our life and the force within of main 
importance. What is demanded for artistic interest as well 
as for artistic creation is, speaking in general terms, a vital 
energy in which the universal is not present as law and 
maxim, but is operative in union with soul and emotions, 
just as also, in the imagination, what is universal and rational 
is enclosed only as brought into unity with a concrete sen¬ 
suous phenomenon.”* Objective judgements, therefore, can 
be made only of images; and this is precisely to miss the 
point of them, if they be the material components of 
genuine works of art: symbols. In consequence, the gradual 
decline of a school of art or manner of painting hu often 

I Rocer P17, Lm Intmt, pp. 7, 8 (CU.Pn lojo). 

O. W. P. Hefei, Tit FHiut^ tfFite Jrt, tniu. by P. P. Onawtoo, 
VoL I, pp. 12,13 (Lonka, ipio). 
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been inversely proportional to the gradual rise of a belief 
that, at last, an ‘objective’ understanding of its values has 
been, or is being, reached; for, as both artists and critics 
have become more and more sure that they understand the 
rules governing the perfection of a manner rules of 
composition, chiaraseun, harmony, draughtsmanship, anat¬ 
omy, texture, technique, and the like — so confrontation 
with, and apprehension of, any transcendence on the part of 
either the artist or the spectator has been progressively 
replaced by creation and judgement by maxim, law, or rule 
of thumb. The rise of such an attitude to the arts seems to be 
bound up with the emergence of a self-conscious respect for 
the arts as ‘Art’. In a society such as that of ancient Egypt 
or Byzantine Christendom, where the arts were not regaled 
self-consciously, but were looked upon as symbolic forms of 
religious expression, these conditions so lethal to symbol- 
making did not arise, even though rules of a sort governed 
the work of their artists. For instance, late Byzantine 
mosaidsts were enjoined by ecdesiastical /at to make their 
representations of Christ conform to certain requirements, 
and they had to place him in certain prescribed positions in 
the decoration of a church. But this was a rule designed to 
promote, not the artistic merit of the mosaic, but the 
honour of Christ; and since the majesty of Christ was the 
transcendent idea, of which the mosaic was the materia] 
image, this rule aaualty helped to draw the attention of both 
the mosaicist and the spectator to the right qtiarter. 

To conclude and to summarize these general remarks, art 
is a language which conveys meaning by symbols. More 
predsely, it is a number of languages; for each school of art 
— Coptic, Bushman, Byzantine, or Aztec, as the case may 
be — is formed in order to express the particular leading 
ideas of the parent society. Any one of these particular 
languages wilt cease to be used when the leading ideas, 
which it was formed to express, cease to inspire the sodety 
in which they arose, or when they are replaced by others, 
as was the case, for example, when the Spanish conquerors 
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destroyed the Aztec dvilizstion in Mexico. What is even 
more important to mark, however, is the fact that the sym¬ 
bols in any given language will inevitably die when their 
images are treated as ends in themselves, for then they will 
no longer be able to symbolize: that is to say, they will no 
longer be able to direct the attention to a transcendent 
component. So that, when the material components of 
symbols are treated as self-sufficient in themselves — as 
facts in their own right — the general symbolism of which 
they are the parts will sicken and, eventually, die. 

With these general remarks upon the nature of art and 
the determinative conditions of the life and death of symbols 
in mind, perhaps the particular rise and development of 
Christian art and its relationship to theology may be better 
understood. Obviously, however, within the limits of an 
essay of this kind, only an outline of the main features of 
so great a subject can be traced; for a full study of the 
origins, development, and decay of Christian art would 
require many large volumes for its elaboration. Omissions 
snd generalizations, therefore, there must be, and those 
people who object to generalizations will find much to dis¬ 
like in the following copters. But, unless the very existence 
of a general and recognizable line of development in the art 
of Europe from Roman beginnings through the maturity of 
the Renaissance to the rather dreary products of the Victor¬ 
ian age be altogether denied, the purpose of this brief essay 
will not be frustrated by its concentration upon generalities 
and its omission of many details. For it is precisely the nature 
of the slow chan^ and development in the main stream of 
Christian art — its character and cause — that is the con¬ 
cern of tlus inquiry; and while the riches and diversity of the 
art of ^ long period are immeasurable, too great a con¬ 
centration upon them might divert attention from the slow, 
over-all transformation through which European art has 
passed and which it is the purpose of this essay to study, 
especially in its relationship to the developing doctrine and 
theolc^ of the Church. 


ICONOGRAPHY 


E very school of art has its roots in one or more schools of 
the past, and earijr Christian art was no exception. For 
the hrsttwo centuriesof itsexistence, so far as is known, 
the Church produced no significant pictorial or plastic 
expression of its faith; at least, none has survived, and 
probabljr there was none. It is much more likely that the new 
Israel was true to the tradition which it had inherited from 
the old, and that it shunned pictorial and plastic representa¬ 
tion as being idolatrous. Clement of Alexandria said that 
“it has been plainly forbidden us to practise deceptive art; 
for the prophet says, 'Thou shalt not make the likeness of 
anything that is in heaven, or in the earth beneath.’ But 
this tabM upon representation did not survive Constantine’s 
adoption of the Church and the subsequent wholesale 
immigration into it of the Hellenistic and Roman worlds; 
and in the third century works of art depicting Christian 
persons, themes, and stories began to appear in increasing 
numbers. These early works show traces of their parentage 
very clearly; for, far from there being anything peculiarly 
Christian about them, apart from their titles and their sut^ 
ject matter, they are indistinguishable in style from pagan 
works of the same date. This is not surprising, for artists 
wishing to express a new ideology can only adopt the man¬ 
ners which are available to them in their own time, and then 
adapt them to their own purposes; and the process of 
adaptation is a very slow one. 

On the whole, early Christian iconographers inherited an 
uninspiring and unpropitious stock-in-trade. Not only were 
the arts languishing in the heat of the same syncretism which 
was withering the pagan religions of the day, but the known 
* {Quoted bf Herbert Read, of. eii., p. loj. 
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world was dominated by a power which, with no artistic 
tradition of any great value of its own and an avowed con¬ 
tempt for the arts in general, nude good its cultural defici¬ 
ency by plundering the amntries which it conquered of their 
works of art merely in order to enhance its imperial prestige. 
However, after the conquest of Greece, the harvest of looted 
Greek statues had promoted a fashion for such things 
amongst the Romans, not unlike the fiuhion for all things 
Greek which arose among the English gentry of a later date. 
A demand for Greek art was thus created, and supply 
followed demand. A Roman firm, the Cometii, set up fac¬ 
tories throughout Greece, where journeyman sculptors 
manufactured innumerable statues in the Greek taste for 
the Ronun nurket, and Italy was flooded with Greek 
fastuke. But, while there was no indigenoiu tradition of any 
grwt value in Italy, there was a school of naturalistic por¬ 
trait sculpture which was representational in method and 
eulogistic in intention, and there was an affiliated school of 
prosaic narrative sculpture and painting, which achieved a 
certain vigour, even if it lacked both sensitivity and dis¬ 
tinction. The portraits of Emperors and other eminent 
Roman citizens and the scenes adorning the base of many 
triumphal arches and columns, are familiar examples of the 
products of these two schools. In addition, there was a school 

picturesque landscape painting with a predilection for 
romantic architectural features, which had flourished 
especially at Pompeii before its destruction; and it, too, had 
a certain charm even if the level of its achievement was 
never very high. 

But more significant than these native Italian schools was 
a school of art which had its origin either in Syria or Asia 
Minor. Wherever it may have begun—and there is dis- 
^reement about its birth-place — it was certainly Eastern 
in genesis and character; and, in the early Christian era, it 
had not succumbed as completely as the other schools to 
the prevalent intellectual humanism or to the artistic 
decadence of the Hellenistic world. In intention, it remained 
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expressive of ideas rather than merely expressive of appear* 
ance: descriptive of people and events. The influence of this 
school spread to Egypt where, except in Alexandria which 
was a stronghold of neo-classidsm, it seems to have ousted 
all rivals. It produced some lovely and lively things, of which 
the portraits painted on the lids of mummy cases are 
probably the b»t known. These paintings have a directness 
of touch, a spontaneity, a vigour, and a liveliness which 
influenced the later development of Christian iconography, 
as may be seen when the works of the two schools are 
compared; and it is probable, coo, that the brilliance of the 
colour, and its inventiveness, had its eflTect upon early 
Christian artists. Finally, there was another school — or 
sub-school —> which contributed to the early development 
of Christian iconography. Sometime during, or shortly alter, 
the making of the Septuaglnt in Alexandria, it was illustrated 
by local artists. The original illustrations have not survived, 
but they seem to have been copied frequently and dis¬ 
seminated widely, for a Mrell-developed iconography of the 
0 «T. was spread throughout the synage^es of the disper¬ 
sion in the East by the beginning of the third century. The 
mural paintings in the Synagogue at Dura on the upper 
Euphrates are examples of it.* 

From this hotchpotch of pagan and, on the whole, decad¬ 
ent styles Christian iconographers had, perforce, to make a 
Christian style: that is to say a pictorial and plastic means of 
realizing, embodying, and expressing the leading ideas of 
the Christian community. It is not surprising that their first 
attempts met with little success, or that the earliest works 
depicting Christian themes are quite indistinguishable from 
pagan works of the same period. In fact, it was not until 
about the middle of the fifth, or the beginning of the sixth, 
century that a Christian style b^n to emerge with sufficient 
clarity as to be recognizable. Referring to these earliest 

* D. Tdbot Rice, Tht Stgiminti ^ CkrUtim Jn, p. «nd p^uim 
(Hodder it Stoughton, t9$7). Thoee who wish to ttadj the dwelopnent of 
ChriidaB an is detail could not do better than to coomIc this recent book. 
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attempts at Christian iconography, Professor Talbot Rice has 
said tiut “iconographically the fact that they are Christian is 
not alsvays easy to distinguish. The Evangelists thus resemble 
pagan philosophers, while our Lord takes on the character 
of a classical divinity. He was usually shown with long hair 
and youthful appearance, like an Apollo.’^ More often than 
not, he was beardless; sometimes he was plump, unpre* 
possessing, and undistinguished; in scenes depicting the 
Good Shepherd — a favourite theme —he looked like 
Hermes, as he does in the mausoleum of Galla Placidia at 
Ravenna, for example; while in a panel on the mid-fourth 
century Sarcophagus of Junius Bassius in the crypt of St. 
Peter's in Rome, he might almost be mistaken for a dissolute 
Emperor or young patrician. 

But interna! forces were at work from the beginning, even 
if they were slow to make their mark, upon these adopted 
pagan styles from which Christian artists, faute de mieux, 
were attempting to forge a Christian iconography and style; 
and eventually the borrowed styles were welded and trans> 
formed into one new style: the Byzantine. Although it has 
often been treated as such in the past, the Byzantine style 
is not merely a decadent survival of Hellenism, but a new 
thing. It has been said that the history of Byzantine culture 
has "suffered more from depreciation and neglect than that 
of any other phase of European culture. The modern study 
of history has taken its departure from two points — from 
the history of classical antiquity and from that of the 
modem European nationalities — and anything which 
fuled to 6t into this scheme was disregarded or misunder¬ 
stood. Even the greatest of our historians of the Eastern 
Empire — Edward Gibbon — shows a complete lack of 
sympathy for its culture; to him it is simply an appendix to 
Roman history, while his Victorian successor, Finlay, re¬ 
gards it mainly as an introduction to the history of modern 
Greece. In reality, the Byzantine culture is not merely a 
decadent survival from the classical past; it is a new 
* Of. (it., p. 41. 
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creation."^ So, too, is Byzantine art; and the forces which 
formed it were doctrinal. For, however unsuitable the 
adopted pagan styles may have been to the task, what 
Clmstian iconographers wanted to represent was not history 
but what the Germans call Heilsgeschichu. 

At first, they had no pictorial language in which to say 
what they wanted to say: no graphic symbols with which to 
represent what they wanted to represent; for their basic 
concern was not with imaginary reconstructions of Jesus of 
Nazareth, even if, at first, these were what they produced, 
but with representations of the incarnate. The same 
thing was true of their attitude to the apostles, the saints, 
the Evangelists, and the other figures of the faith. For 
instance, they ^d not represent Mary as she is so often 
represented to-day, as the archetype of laithful, loving, 
tender motherhood. Indeed, such sentimental humanism 
would have been as exotic to the age of the Nestorian con¬ 
troversy as the pictures in a modem ‘Child's Bible' would 
have been out of place in the catacombs. Instead, they 
represented her as the Tkcottkof, There is explicit confirma¬ 
tion of this, if the suggestion be correct that certain mosaics 
of the Virgin in Sta Maria Maggiore in Rome were com¬ 
missioned by Sixtus III in the latter part of the fifth century 
in order to reinforce the refutation by the Council of Ephesus 
in A.D. 431 of Nestorian teaching concerning Mary. But, 
whether this be correct or not, it is certain that works of art 
were regarded primarily as means of teaching and as expres¬ 
sions of belief. Since the conventions which the first artists 
adopted were quite inadequate to such didactic and expres¬ 
sive ends, the conventions had to be changed. 

In effect, this meant that the methods of effete Hellenistic 
naturalism, expressing, as they did, the decadent Greek 
humanism of the day, had to be radically transformed. So 
iconography became less and less naturalistic in both colour 
and form, less and less illusionary in intention and effect, 

* Chritto{^icr Dawson, TAt MdktMf tf iwnft, p. loj (Sbeed k Ward, 
London, >939). 
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and less and less concerned with the idealized humanity of 
the Greek and Roman temples. It never became abstract, 
for an abstract pictorial art, if it is to express anything at all 
and is not to be primarily decorative like a Persian carpet, 
can only express a pure transcendentalism which has little 
or no contact with the world of sensible appearance; and 
therefore abstract art would have been as unsuitable a 
vehicle of Christian belief as pure naturalism. Instead, 
Christian artists concentrated upon the ’point’ at which the 
incarnation took place: the point of meeting and union 
between God and man, eternity and time, spirit and stuff, 
the transcendent and the material. The vigorous narrative 
manner of Roman art was put to work narrating the great 
events of salvation in history, but no longer in its originally 
prosaic way, for it was profoundly modified by the eicpres* 
siveness of the Antiochene and the Egyptian schools. In the 
representations of Christ, for example, the beardless Greek 
bc7 made way for a bearded figure of Syro-Hittite heritage. 
He was given more and more pictorial emphasis; he was 
marked out by the colour of his clothes and a large nimbus 
with a red cross upon it; he tended to grow in size; and he 
was placed at the focal point of the design, so that the atten> 
tion of the spectator was drawn to him. In fact, speculative 
reconstructions of the Jesus of history were replaced by sy m- 
bolsof the Christ of Chalcedonian dogma and Christian faith. 

Meanwhile, the picturesque style of Pompeii, with its 
penchant for landscape and architecture, played a part in 
producing the formal and fucinating pictorial world of the 
icons and the mosaics, where figures move in a landscape 
which is neither real nor unreal, neither natural nor un¬ 
recognizable. It is a strange world which is sui generis: 
portentous, evocative, and as charged with mystery as a 
dream; but it is always a world which seems more real than 
reality. As to the figures which move in this quietly luminous 
landscape of sombre golden skies, sharply architectural 
rock, and dries unrestricted by the mundime rules of per¬ 
spective, they arc not merely apostolic men, prophetic men, 
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and martyred men; they are temples of the Holy Ghost, 
mouthpieces of the word of God, citizens of the heavenly 
places; in fiict, they are new creatures wandering in the 
landscape of a new creation. 

So, eventually, illusionary naturalism was replaced by 
evocative symbolism, the imagery of which was determined, 
in its nature and detailed elaboration, by considerations of 
transcendent belief rather than by the dictttes of historical 
reminiscence, physical feet, or natural verisimilitude. More¬ 
over, this sym^lism was not confined to individual plcnires, 
for in later Byzantine art* the whole interior decoration of a 
church was conceived symbolically as representative of the 
threefold universe with the heaven above, the earth beneath, 
and paradise between. Theologically determined rules 
governed the placing of the figures, and those of Christ or 
the Virgin usually occupied the highest points in the 
church; below them, bridging the gap between hwven and 
earth, came the figures of apostles, prophete, saints, and 
representations of events from the gospel story; while on 
the lowest level appeared figtircs of bishops, founders of 
churches, patron kings and donors, and other ordinary 
moruls. In this way, the whole three^imensional space of 
the church became the ‘picture plane’ and was incorporated 
into the theme of decoration; for the figures represented 
were not thought of as being confined to their wall surfeces, 
but as regarding each other from their respective positions 
on the walls — or, rather, as regarding the most sacred 
person present across the intervening space — and the 
worshipper, who entered the church, found himself moving 
within a symbol of the Christian cosmos.* This concentra¬ 
tion upon the interior splendour of the church was, in itself, 
significant. In the Greek and Roman worlds, the temples 
had been the homes of the gods, and only the priests had 

* The dmloped i^itcin here docribed had io erigia m the twelfth 
centDry in a chorch bailt doring the reign of Beiil 11 . 

* Demn, SjzsMtiatMuMC Dtttratka, ff. r.(R««tkdpS(Kegui 
Peul, London, (948), 
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entered them. Their decoration had been on the exterior 
looking out over the world which was man’s home and the 
playground of the gods. But in the Byzantine world the 
Church was man’s home. Christians loolud to it as the place 
where lay their only true citizenship; for here the ann ual 
cycle of the litu:^ re-enacted the drama of their redemption; 
and here, too, thdr faith and their hope were externalized in 
every detail of gesture, ceremonial, mosaic, and architecture. 

In such ways, the adopted pagan styles with which 
Christian artists had begun to work were modified and 
transformed into a single instrument of Christian pxirpose. 
This purpose was achieved only after centuries of experi¬ 
ment and vicissitude which cannot be described in detail 
here. Up to the time of the first flowering of Byzantine art 
in the sixth and seventh centimes, the Hellenic tradition 
was very much alive, and there is a grace and an airiness 
about the works of this period which is inherited from 
Greece. The mosaics whi^ once decorated Santa Soph ia 
must have resembled those of San Vitale at Ravenna and 
have exemplified this stage in Byzantine development. The 
fall of the Western Empire in the fifth century, followed by 
dark years of chaos, dissolution, and despair, left the East to 
continue alone the cultural and artistic development of the 
Church. But the East had troubles of its own. There had 
always beenastrongly Mooophysite tendencyin certain kinds 
of oriental Christianity which c^stnisted the whole system of 
Hellenic dogma, because it appeared to put limits to a purely 
transcendental monotheism. The apostasy of so many large 
sections of the Eastern Church during the first Islamic con¬ 
quests in the seventh and eighth centuries was made possible 
— and, indeed, easy — by this deeply-rooted, if vague and 
formless, oriental monotheism. The same prejudice may have 
contributed to the outbreak of the Iconoclastic controversy, 
for Leo the Isaurian, who was elected Emperor in the East 
in A.O. 717, had been bom in the Syrian province of Com- 
magene which was a stronghold of the Paulician heresy. 
All that is known for certain of the Paulicians is that they 
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refused to reverence the Cross; but it is highly probable 
that they rejected other kinds of pictorial and s^ptural 
representation too,* and Leo may have been influenced by 
their ideas. However this may have been, much of the 
early part of his reign was spent in struggles with Islam, and 
in A.D. 722 he engaged in another tussle with obstinate 
monotheists, when he tried to enforce the baptism of all 
Jews and Montanists in his realm; so that, if anyone was 
in a position to realize the strong^ of the oriental aversion 
to anything which savoured of idolatry, it was Leo III. 
Consequently, in a.d. 725, he inaugurated an official policy 
of Iconoclasm, and the development of Christian art was 
checked in the East too. 

But, after the final revocation of Iconoclasm in a.», 843, 
Byzantine art entered into its second Golden Age, and the 
artists were “carried away into a transcendental world of 
religious ecstasy, seeming to have forgotten that it was 
Christ alone who rose from the dead and that the Apostles 
were still alive at the time."* Their work reflected a pro¬ 
found transformation of the social ideology which had tsiken 
place during the hundred years of Iconoclasm; for much of 
the cultural and political heritage of the ancient world 
had been lost in the crises through which the Empire had 
passed, and the life and thought of By^tine society had 
been deeply influenced by the kind of oriental transcendent¬ 
alism against which it had been fighting, even though it 
had been struggling against it. So, while the recovery of the 
Empire and the revocation of Iconoclasm was a triumph 
for humanism over the pure transcendcntalismof Iconoclasm, 
post-iconoclastic society was, nevertheless, far more trans- 
ccndentally minded and far less humanist than the society of 
prc-Iconoclastic days. The artists of the time faithfully 
reflected this. It has been said of them that their achieve¬ 
ment was to realize and express the kind of faith which was 

* J. Tiieroot, Hiiuin itt D^et Dm VAmiiftU/ CMHtwnt, tom iii 
p. 4$a. n. I (]. Gsbilda, Pan*. 19*8}. 

* D. Talbot Rke, f. p. r $0. 
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defined by the author of the Efutit to the Hebrew, for 
almost they seem to have painted and fixed in mosaic “the 
assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things not 
seen”. The men and women whom they represented in their 
works are not portrayed in terms of what St Paul oUIed “the 
natural body", but rather in terms of "the spiritual body”; 
they arc people whose "mortal nature” seems already to 
have "put on immortality”.* Certainly, the transcendent 
has never been more vividly or more splendidly expressed 
than it was by the Byzantine symbol-makers of this period, 
even if, later, their achievement was equalled, on the one 
hand, by the great Gothic builders of the North and, on the 
ocher, by such a man as the Russian, Andr^ Rublev. But the 
eminent isolation of such a fiilteenth century master as 
Rublev only serves to draw attention to an aspect of the 
Byzantine achievement which, in common with the Gothic, 
is, by our standards, amongst its most astonishing features: 
namely, the number, excellence, and anonymity of the work¬ 
men who contributed to it. 

For Byzantine art was not produced by a succession of 
great masters — by a series of highly talented and famous 
individuals — but by a school of anonymom servants of the 
Church. They were servants in the very real sense that they 
worked to express the beliefs of the Church as these were 
formulated by its theologians; whereas, at a later date, 
individual painters tended to impose the dazzling forms of 
their own vision upon the beliefs of the Church, even if they 
did so unwittingly and with the tacit consent and encourage¬ 
ment of the ecclesiastical authorities. In contrast to later 
European art, too, Byzantine art was remarkably homo¬ 
geneous. One needs only to look at the differences between 
a Van Eyck and a Rul^ns to see how very much greater 
were the internal dissimilarities of style in the Flemish 
school over a period of about a hundred and fifty years than 
were those in the Byzantine school overamuch longer period. 

^FUe W. WeidU, Let leeeet BytMttMet tt Baiut (Electa Editrice, 
Florence 
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Whereas the Flemish school was only a school in the broad¬ 
est sense — it could be described more appropriately as 
being composed of a number of very dissimilar painters who 
happened to share the same domicile — the Byiantine 
school was an integrated body of like-minded workmen 
bound t^ether by a common Wief in a common cause. 

As such, Byzantine art reflects the unity of the Christian 
idea and the passion with which it was held at this time; for, 
however much dissension and disagreement there nuy have 
been in Christendom, it was a time during which the tide 
of Greek naturalism was everywhere on the ebb. Through¬ 
out this whole period, the world was in flight from the 
sensual humanism of Hellenistic society and the materialism 
of the declining Roman Empire. With their backs turned 
upon the terrestrial world, men sought and found their 
security and their fulfilment in the austerities of monastic 
renunciation and in the transcendental world of the liturgy. 
In the West, Augtistine was representative of more than 
his own time and place when, in his De Civtiau Dei, he 
condemned the terrestrial world as unsubstantial and tran¬ 
sitory, urging men to contemplate the heavenly Jerusalem 
where alone they might find peace. The writings of Gregoiy 
the Great reflect the same despair of this world. “Where is 
the Senate? Where is the People? The bones are ril dis¬ 
solved, the flesh is consumed, all the pomp of the dignities 
of this world is gone .. • For the Senate is no more, and the 
People has perished, yet sorrow and sighing are multiplied 
daily among the few that are left. Rome is, as it were, already 
burning and empty. But what need is there to speak of men 
when, as the work of ruin spreads, we see the very buildings 
perishing.’*! Meanwhile, in the East, the works of such 
men as Ephraim the Syrian and Dionysius the pseudjH 
Areopagite were turning men’s eyes away from the 
towards the ineffable mystery of the “divine darkness of 
God. Their teaching fell upon willing cars, for the age was 

i Hm. h Extek, II, «, pp, »a-J, twa*- by C. Dvnea, 

«p.W/.,p. 191. 
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passionately, even obsessionally, theological. It has been said 
that "it is not possible to understand the Byzantine culture 
if we look at it only from the economic or the political point 
of view. For, to a greater extent than that of any other 
European society, its culture was a religious one and found 
its essential expression in religious forms .. . The modem 
European is accustomed to look on society as essentially 
concerned with the present life, and with material needs, 
and on religion as an influence on the moral life of the 
individual. But to the Byzantine, and indeed to mediaeval 
nun in general, the primary society was the religious one, 
and economic and set^ar a^irs were a secondary considera¬ 
tion ... No less an authority than Gregory Nazianzen has 
described how, if you went into a shop in Constantinople to 
buy a loaf, ‘the b^er, instead of telling you the price, will 
argue that the Father is greater than the Son. The money¬ 
changer will talk about the Begotten and the Unbegotten, 
instead of giving you your money, and if you want a bath 
the bath-keeper assures you that the Son surely proceeds 
from nothing.’ 

It was inevitable that in this intensely theo]<^cal climate 
there should have been local and temporary aberrations of 
doctrine, both towards the materialism of iconolatry, and 
towards the transcendentalism of iconoclasm; but there can 
be little doubt that it was the steady purpose and intention 
of the Church, as it was of the artists who served her, to 
avoid these extremes and, in the words of the Second 
Council of Nicaea in a.d. 787, to ensure that "the beholder 
(of images) be aroused to recollect the originals and to long 
after them . . . not to pay them (the images) actual wor¬ 
ship".* Thus, the aim of ^is peri^ was precisely to make 
symbols, and thereafter, to use them, but not to abuse them. 
On the whole, this aim was realized. There has been a 
tendency to write as though the men of this period had 

* C. DawKO, tf. ti(., pp. to8-l! 

* Hearj Betteotoo, Dtewmnts tit dri/titn Ciuni, p. 130 (O.U.P., 
» 943 )- 
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oscillated from the extreme of idolatrous superstition to the 
opposite pole of puritanical iconophobia; whereas, in faa, 
the artists of no other period of comparable duration have 
been more successful in the almost impossibly difficult task 
of Christian iconography. It is both unjtist and unperceptive 
to dismiss Byzantine art as the insignificant parent of Gothic 
splendour and early Renaissance glory, in much the same 
way as one might dismiss Carlo Buonaparte as the unim¬ 
portant and undistinguished father of Napoleon, even if it 
be true that neither Gothic nor Renaissance art could have 
arisen had there been no Byzantine school. The most that 
can be said in criticism of its achievement is that, during the 
second Golden Age, it soared to a height of such symbolic 
clarity and splendour that its position was very difficult to 
maintain. So rarefied was the atmosphere in the region to 
which it climbed, and where it hovered between the un- 
attainably transcendent and the earthly material, that it was 
almost inevitable that Christian art would not be able to 
remain poised there for ever. In fact, during and after the 
eleventh ccnttiry, as the Eastern Empire became more and 
more distraught by external dangers and pressure, the main 
tradition of Byzantine art hid itself away from a crumbling 
world in the restricted fastness of such retreats as Mount 
Athos, where it tended to dwindle, to harden into a formula, 
and to lose almost all touch with the material world. Even 
though there was a revival in the fourteenth century, 
Byzantine art declined steadily, so that, long before the 
Ottoman Turks finally destroyed the last vestige of Byzan¬ 
tine power, the responsibility for the cultural heritage of the 
Christian world had passed to the West, whose artists, fiu- 
from losing touch with the material world, swooped down to 
terra firma in the most breath-taking and superb movement 
in the artistic history of the world. 
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I T i» unnecessary to try to trace here in detail the develop¬ 
ment of Christian art in the West during the Dark Ages, 
and it would be impossible to do so within the prescribed 
limits of this book. All that needs to be said is that, although, 
artistically, the Church was very nearly dormant in this 
period, work was never entirely at a standstill. In part, the 
nf tjie day was a continuation and a development of the 
earliest Roman Christian art, such as that in the catacombs. 
In part, it was imported from the Byzantine Empire, for 
Grwk artists were brought from the East throughout this 
whole time;* and, in part, it was a product of cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion of the Mediterranean strain by the indigenous styles 
of the Northern countries where the Church had taken 
root. Thus, for insunce, in the seventh and eighth centuries 
a Celtic Christian school grew up in the British Isles under 
the influence of works of art imported by such missionvies 
as Columba and Augustine; ^d, similarly, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, a characteristically Germanic branch of 
the Byzantine tree flourished in the CaroHngian Empire. 

The concern of this chapter, however, is not with thwe 
b^innings, but with the change that came over Christian 
Iconography and symbolism in the West at the time of the 
Renaissance. The nature of tlus change can best be described 
as being a progressive humanizing of the images, and signs 
of it appeared in the thirteenth century. At first, the change 
was almost imperceptible, and its importance lay, not so 
much in its immediate effects, as in the revolutionary 

* Even a* kte u tbe eJeveaih ceaWT)-, Deddcnai |»rocured »ofi»e crafomen 
from Conmfuircf** to work « Moow (kubo, whUe he wm Abb« ihmj 
ud ioch men are mown to have worked ia Venice at an even kwr date than 
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re-oricntation of Christian art which these first effects be¬ 
tokened. For the first time in a thousand years, Christian 
iconographers, who, ever since the fourth century, had been 
purging their symbolism of Greek naturalism and human- 
isn\, began to introduce just these elements into Christian 
art again. The beginnings of this process can be seen in the 
paintings of the Florentine, ‘Cimabue’, who worked in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, and even more notice¬ 
ably in those of the Sienese painter, Duccio di Buoninscgna, 
who died seventeen years after ‘Cimabue’ in a.d. 1319. 
Both these men were steeped in the Byzantine tradition, and 
to a casual observer there is nothing particularly new about, 
.■» for instance, either 7 ht MaJcHM and Child Enthroned by 
' ‘Cimabue’ or Duccio’s Madonna Rncellai, both of which are 
in the Uffizi in Florence. But, in fact, these men evinced a 
new interest in natural appearance for its own sake: in Ae 
way a drapery lies in folds upon a head, in the expression 
of a face, in the construction of a hand, in the tonal relation¬ 
ship between a sky — even if it is still of gold leaf—and 
the landscape; and this interest was exotic to the Byzantine 
tradition. Byzantine artists had been interested in the^ 
things as symbols; for example, a Byzantine Christ-child’s 
head, domed and enlarged, had been treated as an outward 
image of the indwelling logos, and it had been of no conse¬ 
quence to the artist that a human baby could never, historic¬ 
ally or anatomically, have had such a head. Indeed, so much 
the better, for thus people had been unable to overlook the 
symbolic significance of the work.* But to ‘Cunabue’ and 
Duedo such physical considerations mattered, even if ^eir 
new interest in the human form for its own sake modified 
only slightly the traditions which they had inherited, and in 
which they worked. Even so, ‘Cimabue was capable of 
painting the celebrated ‘portrait’ of St Francis as part of the 
Madonna colFtgUo in the Basilica at Assisi. In its naturalism, 
this painting has almost nothing to do with the Byzantine 

* See an ezoeOent coiaaieat by Melrtox, Tht ^oieei ^ SiUote, 

p. 395 (Seeker & Werborg, Loodoeu 195+). 
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tradition. In their way, Duedo's paintings on the predtUa 
of the Matita in the Museo deU'Opera in Siena are almost 
as &r from the Byzantine esh^s as the Francis of 'Cimabue'. 
The works of these men look thoroughly Byzantine and 
‘primitive’ to some twentieth-century observers, it is true; 
but, if they be compared with the paintings which were 
being produced at this time in Kiev, Vladimir, and Novgo¬ 
rod, where the Byzantine tradition still continued unchanged, 
the new naturalism of the Italian works will be seen at once. 

Sometimes, it seems to be assumed that the Renaissance 
was an exdiisively Italian phenomenon which only subse¬ 
quently spread to the rest of Europw from its birth-place in 
the hills of Tuscany and its cradle among the lagoons of 
Venice. It is true that the character of post-Renaissance art 
in Europe was largely determined by the artists of Northern 
Italy, but the humanizing of the images, which was begun 
at this time, was the result of a change of foexu in man’s 
attention away from the transcendent towards the human; 
and this was not confined to Italy. All over Europe, men 
were beginning to r^ard the material world with more 
interest than they had shown in it for a thousand years. 
Throughout the Gothic North, the stone-carvers and the 
makers of misericords and pew-ends were becoming more 
and more fucinated by the world around them. The mysteri¬ 
ous solemnity and majesty of the twelfdi century PertaiJ 
Rryal at Chartres had given way to something very like 
C^istian hununism by the time that the porches on the 
North and South transepts of the Cathedral were built in 
the thirteenth century:^ and the same spirit was transform¬ 
ing the decoration of churches and cathedrals all over 
Europe. A hundred years later, in about a.d. 1352, the 
Romanesque figure of Christ in a vesita puds^ which had 
looked down from the West front of Lincoln Minster ever 

* Hden WtddeO, ta a nagnlarbr reveali&g eoauBcoc, re&n to the “an* 
broken toocanon of homaeiHi and Pktoniits whose memory idll makca 
Chamet a hefy phee". TJk IFaJtrug Sthtan, p. 88 (CoottaUe, Loodoo, 

7th cd., 1934). 
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since Remigius had put it there, was removed by a man 
named Wclbourn who was Treasurer of the Cathedral at 
the time. In its place, there was set up a row of English 
kings which can be seen there to-day.^ This may be an 
extravagant symptom of the flight from theology which 
was gathering momentum at this time, and probably it 
would be unwise to draw too many speculative conclusions 
from it; but, nevertheless, it was symptomatic of the 
times. For it was not in the fine arts alone that the new 
outlook was showing itself; in the applied arts of em¬ 
broidery and tapestry, too, in France, Flandera, and Ger¬ 
many during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
subject matter, more often than not, was concerned with 
the affairs of this world. In the eleventh century, the 
Bayeux tapestry had set a secular example which was 
eagerly followed and developed. 

However, when all this has been said, it was in Italy that 
the re-orientation of man’s attention away from the celestial 
and towards the terrestrial world was most thoroughly 
expressed in the iconography of the Church; for, after the 
first tentative beginning by such men as ‘Cimabue’ and 
Duccio, there came a spectacular period during which 
Christian art was radically and completely transformed. 
In the Byzantine period, Christian iconography had, slowly 
but surely, climb^ away from the alluring world of the 
senses, soaring ever higher into a region of theological 
symbolism an^ through its images, carrying man’s imagin¬ 
ation to the transcendent realm where the images hovered 
between God and man. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, Christian art h\mg there: magnificent, theocentric, 
remote but never divorced from the world of sense. It was at 
this time that the great Romanesque and early Gothic 
cathedrals were raised in a glory of grey stone and hieratic 
carving; the glass was fired for the windows of Chartres 
and Canterbury; the walls of village churches, like those at 

* O. H. Cook, ftrtrait tf Limnim Catktir^, p. $3 (Phoeaa Hoote, 
London, i9$o). 
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Tavant on the Loire, Bcra^la-Ville in Burgundy, and St 
Savin in Aquitaine, were painted; the mosaics of glass and 
g<^d were put together on the roof of the Baptistery and over 
the apse of San Miniato al Monte in Florence; and the 
Angel Choir at Unedn was set up in symmetrical congruity 
over the severed head and body of Hugh of Avalon. But 
the art of Christendom did not stay where it was. Perhaps, 
indeed, it could not do so. Instead, as there comes a moment 
when a hovering hawk slides to one side in the gentlest of 
dips towards the earth, so, at the time of 'Cimabuc' and 
Duccio, the art of the thirteenth century fluttered a little, 
before it dived to earth. During this dazzling descent from 
the Byzantine clouds, Giotto followed ‘Cimabue’ and 
Duccio; and in the train of Giotto came a constellation of 
others. At this time, the cities of Northern Italy were as 
thickly starred with painters of genius as a spring bank is 
congested with flowers: Orcagna, Jacopo di Cione, Bernado 
Daddi, Lorenzo Monaco, Fra Angelico, Massacdo in 
Florence; Simone Martini, the Lorenzetti brothers, Sass- 
ecta, Matteo di Giovanni, Piero della Francesca, and the 
Bellini elsewhere. 

In less rhan two centtiries, these men and many others 
like them transformed Christian icont^phy. Th^ found 
it a system of theological symbolism; they left it a system of 
general symbolism, well-adapted to the expression of a 
hximanist tifm and eminently capable of embodying the 
reverence of the Church for the humanity of her Ix»rd, but 
no longer able to evoke the mystery or the majesty of his 
dmnity. In other words, they inherited a language of 
Christian theology, and they translated it into the langi^c 
of Christian humanism. Giotto, the greatest of them, lived 
at a time during the translation of Christian iconography 
when it was as nearly possible as it ever was to ulk in toth 
languages and, to mix the metaphor, to make the best of 
both worlds. In the Scrovegni Chapel in Padua, in his 
Last JadferntMt, he still relied upon the traditional Byzantine 
means of expression. Heaven is above, Christ between, the 
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cJirth and Hell below. The eye is drawn to Christ, where he 
sits enthroned as Judge, by his position in the design, by his 
greater size, by his distinctive nimbus, and by the v<sUa 
in which he is placed. But in the much more naturalistic 
scenes from the life of Christ which he painted in the same 
Chapel, Giotto resorted to different means of distinguishing 
the figure of Christ from those of others. Since he c^d not 
represent him as different in kind without destroying the 
prevailing naturalism of these works, he was forced to 
represent him as being different in degree: that is to say, 
he had to make him look different as a man. To do this, he 
gave him an abundance of well-combed, wavy hair; a finer 
and straighter nose than is natural; a perfect beard; and a 
nobility of brow and candour of eye which are denied to men 
in imitatioHe Adami. In other words, Christ was shown to be 
Christ by virtue of his human perfection rather than by 
evocation of his divinity; and thus that characteristic feature 
was introduced into the iconography of Christ which was 
to be the seed of its future development and eventual 
decay. 

By Botticelli’s time, the humanizing of the images was 
more thorough. Halos were reduced to vestigial rings which 
could scarcely be seen; Mary was represented as a pretty 
girl, no longer as the Theetakos, and the Chnst-child as a 
chubby human babe; John the Baptist appears in one of 
Botticelli’s canvases as an elegantly half-surved young man 
whom no one in their senses could possibly have mistaken 
for Elijah; and the Nativity appears in another, looking like 
a leafy spring festival in Arcadia. As a painter, Botticelli 
was just as much at home — indeed, by temperament far 
nmre at home — in the world of Greek mythology than he 
was in the realm of HeiUgtschukte^ and without the help of 
a printed title it would o^n be difficult to guess whether a 
photograph of a female head from one of his paintings was 
meant to portray the Virgin or Venus. 

By Raphael’s day, the process had gone even further. 
His picture of The Crudjmen in the National Gallery in 
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London is so thoroughly hum&nist that the dark and divine 
mystery of Calvary has been transformed into a beautiAil, 
balanced, be-ribboned, and harmonious incident in an ideal 
Italian landscape. It is superb as a work of art, but it is poor 
tbeoI<^: for it is no longer so much a symbol of a trans¬ 
cendent saving event as a reconstruction of a beautiful 
incident in secular history. Thus an internal contradiction 
was introduced into Christian iconography, for.in so far as 
the Crucifixion was an incident in secular history, precisely 
to that extent it certainly was not beautiful. Beauty can be 
attributed to it only in so far as it was something more than a 
judicial murder on a hill near Jerusalem. But by this time 
painters were so firmly set on the pictorial road of historical 
reconstruction that there was no turning back; and, event¬ 
ually, it led to the production of such things as Rubens' 
picture of the dead Christ in the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
in Vienna. This, too, is a great painting; but the painter was 
no longer concerned to paint the dead Christ. Instead, he 
painted a model posing as the dead Christ. In much the 
same way, Rubens’ Hefy Family in the Pinacoteca in Turin 
has nothing holy about it except its title. The Virgin bears 
a marked resemblance to the painter's second wife, 
H^ne Fourment; Joseph is indistinguishable from one of 
Rubens’ satyrs, save that he grows no horns; and the child 
is very much a plump little creature of fiesh and blood. In 
fact, by this time, Christian art had become a matter of 
painting portraits of one’s friends posing in scenes of 
historical mime. If a painter wished to make a picture of the 
Nativity, he painted a tableau vivant in a Christmas fote; 
and, in so fit zs his picture symbolized anything, it was a 
symbol of the painter’s delight in human things: beautiful 
women, naked babies, and romantic lan^cape. Though, 
needless to say, there was a minority of genuinely Christian 
artists throughout this humanist period, as there was a 
minority Church in a humanist society. 

In these ways, the humanism which spread throughout 
Christendom during and after the Renaissance, by riveting 
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man'a attention to man and his materia] environment, also 
riveted the painters' attention to natural appearance. Once 
illusionary naturalism had been introduced into Christian 
iconography, and especially when it had been developed to 
the point which it had reached in Rubens' day, certain 
consequences followed. It became very easy to mistake the 
mater^ components of the pictorial symbols —the images 
— for realities in their own right, because they had become 
90 'natural', and they looked so 'real', that their purpose 
seemed to be descriptive and not evocative. A Byzantine 
mosaic of Chrisms Pannerator is so unlike the natural 
phenomena of the every-day world that it would be almost 
impossible to mistake it for anything but an evocative image 
of a transcendent reality, to which it points, but which it 
never describes or contains. But a painting of Christ coming 
on clouds of glory to judge the world, if it be by a high 
Renaissance or a baroque master, is a very different thing 
altogether. It is no longer alien to the materia] world. On 
the contrary, its imagery is amazingly reminiscent of natural 
reality, and so it can easily persuade the observer to believe 
that the second conung will be an event similar in kind to 
that portrayed in the picture. Indeed, such printings seem 
to have p)ersuaded generations of Christians to believe that 
the second coming will be a material event in time, indefi¬ 
nitely postponed, involving the air-bome appearance of a 
half-clad athlete on a miraculously solid cloud. Such a 
material event, however, is too remote to be real in any 
existential sense. Always, it must be the irruption of the 
transcendent God saw that is real; not the hypothetical and 
eventual possibility of a future material event. In Byzantine 
times, the symbolic representations of Christ confronted 
people with the power of a present, living, and yet trans¬ 
cendent reality. One may deplore the outbreaks of chiliastic 
panic which occurred; but they are proof, at least, that the 
idea of the pareusia remained real. Later, this doctrine was 
tamed, and eventually killed, by its humanist transforma¬ 
tion. 
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In fully developed humanist art, Christian iconography 
had been transformed intotheagentof aniconolatryof amuch 
more deadly and subtle kind than had ever existed in Byzan¬ 
tine days, when a few superstitious peasants may have paid 
ingenuous reverence to a holy image from time to time. For, 
in this latter-day iconolatry, the image^ of the images was 
taken as being descriptive of literal reality, and thus became 
the potential basis for a conception of religious truth as 
being, essentially and almost exclusively, material and 
temporal. So the transcendent was reduced to material terms. 
People may not have worshipped the actual pictures; but 
the God whom they worshipped was made in the image of 
the pictures, and this just at the time when the pictures were 
no longer made in the image of God but of man. So Christ¬ 
endom “exchanged the glory of the immortal God for images 
resembling mortal man". Moreover, once the events of 
HeihguOuchtty upon which the faith of the Church rests, 
were present^ as actually being similar in kind to the 
speculative reconstructions of secular history, which the 
artists painted, hiith in them was made more difficult; for, 
as secular historical events, they were irrelevant to the 
observers’ existence. Similarly, belief in them remained 
an easy matter only to the incurious or the unintelligent, 
because someone was bound eventually to notice that they 
were historically incredible. For, if anything in the gospels 
is historically certain, it is that the incarnation was obscure. 
The gospel story consistently testifies to the fact that men 
found it supremely difficult to believe that God was in 
Jesus. In fa^ they found it so difficult that, according to 
the gospels, they crucified him for blasphemy. And yet the 
painters, deprived by their preoccupation with illusionary 
naturalism and idealist humanism of symbolic means of 
portraying Jesus as Christ, increasingly drew attention to 
bis divinity by presenting him as self-endently the Christ in 
virtue of some extraordinary human feature: his great 
beauty, remarkable muscularity, conunanding presence, or 
other unique physical perfection. So the C^st of the 
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humanized images was both incompatible with the Jesus of 
history and incapable of evoking the idea of the Christ of 
foith. In fact, he was a false image — an hStukw — and 
Christian iconography had become the instrument of 
idolatry. 

Needless to uy, this does not mean that European art 
was no longer great at this time. On the contrary, it was 
magnificent. It simply means that it was no longer Christian. 
To those who, without any special competence in the arts, 
have been brought up to assume that the works of the high 
Renaissance and bait>que masters are the highlights of 
religious art, this will seem a strange assertion; and most of 
us have, in fact, been brought up in such a way that we do 
not question this implicit belief. Oxir nurseries and ‘Child’s 
Bibles’ were furnished with illustrations which had their 
anaemic roots in the art of this time. The pictures, decora¬ 
tions, and furniture of our churches, when they are not 
Gothic, are made in the manner of post-Renaissance art. 
Even the film makers of the twentieth century, when they 
concern themselves with biblical times, dress and mffg chose 
who purport to represent Christ and the disciples in a 
manner Imed on the pictures of this period; and it is small 
wonder that many people assume chat this is the one and 
only art form suitable to Christian subjects. Such an assump¬ 
tion, however, would be regarded as false by most artists 
and art historians. 

The fact is that the art of this period was not made 
primarily to the glory of God but to the glory of man; and 
this was decisive for its nature. It was magnificent; but it 
was primarily humanist, not Christian. It ts important to 
understand that a work of art, so long as it is a work of art 
and not pajtUA^y is always made to the glory of something; 
or, to put this another way, a true symbol always draws 
attention to a transcendent idea. Wi^ a few exceptions, 
however, European painters no longer worked to the specific 
glory of God, whatever titles they may have given to their 
pictures, and even when they painted them expressly to 
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adorn churches. Instead, they painted to the glory of other 
things. In Italy, the dty states were glorified by such men 
as Titian and Veronese; in the Low CDuntries, Frans Hals, 
de Hooch, and Vermeer glorified various aspects of Dutch 
life: its citizens, its domesticity, its simplicity; while, at a 
later date in England, Lely, Reynolds, and Romney painted 
to the glory of the English gentry. But underlying all these 
differing, local aims there lay the constant assumption, 
explicit or implicit, that the arts should glorify humanity. 
There was a great renaissance of the Greek passion for the 
nude, whereas for a thousand years, when people had been 
portrayed without their clothing, they had been painted, as 
Sir Kenneth Clark has put it, not nude but naked.^ Con¬ 
currently, there arose an interest in landscape for its own 
sake, and the material world was idealized and glorified. 
Since it was fitting that the nobility of man should be en¬ 
shrined in the splendour of Nature (with a capita] N), the 
landscape painters set themselves to do on canvas what 
Capability Brown was later to do on the ground. Inevitably, 
if slowly, fidelity to the appearance of the material world 
became, not only the painter’s main concern, but his only 
aim. Thus, in the nineteenth centxiry, the Pre-Raphaelites, 
on the one hand, and the Impressionists, on the other, 
driven by an almost religious single-mindedness of purpose 
and a passionate purity of intention, pledged themselves to 
natural appearance for its own sake, and illusion reigned 
supreme. In a world in which Nature was sublime; where 
the proper study of mankind was Man; and where, too, 
Man was considered to be so completely master of his own 
destiny that progress was held to be both inevitable and 
beneficent, anything less than complete fidelity to the ter¬ 
restrial paradise, in which this deml-god, Man, lived, was 
looked upon as little better than blasphemous. 

The final result of this process of humanizing the 
images, to which European art was subjected, was to kill it; 
or, to be more precise, to render unusable the particular 
1 Kennetb Quk, Th }i» 4 * (Jehe Marray, Leodoo, 1956). 
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system of pictorial symbolism which had been used in 
Europe for centuries; for the twentieth century has been 
marked by the universal rejection of the traditional means 
of expression in all the arts. Artists can no longer use these 
means, because they no longer mean anything. They are 
dead. It is of the greatest importance to understand why and 
how this happened: why naturalism proved lethal, and how 
it killed the system of symbolism which it attacked. 

The traditional European school of art was not the only 
system to fall victim to naturalism. Greek art was its first 
victim. In the archaic period, imtil about 600 s.c. the art 
of Greece was ‘primitive’, symbolic, unnaturalistic. Signs of 
a new characteristic — a humanizing of the images — 
appeared in the following century, and, at first, the new 
naturalism promoted a bitrst of unexampled growth. But the 
Golden Age was short-lived, and while good things were 
produced after it, in general it soon gave way to the decad¬ 
ence of Hellenistic art and the insensitive naturalism of 
Roman fastUht. Judging by the fiites of Greek and European 
art, this is the usual course of events. The first and most 
obvious effect of naturalism is that normal growth is re¬ 
placed by a sudden and unprecedented inflorescence of 
great vigour and splendour which more or less quickly runs 
to seed. As the discipline of the original symbolic formalism 
is gradually destroyed by the invasion of naturalism, its 
forms become more and more uncontrolled, and over¬ 
emphasis, over-statement, and plastic rodomontade replace 
both the reticence and the power of the former symbolism. 
One might say that, in this stage, naturalist art protests too 
much. But this over-demonstrative frenzy soon spends itself, 
and gives way to sheer dullness. In the case of Greek art, the 
last stage before death was marked by the vapid, perfunc¬ 
tory, and insignificant academism of much of the statuary 
of the Hellenistic period and by the slipshod, romantic 
interior decoration of much Roman wall painting. In the 
case of European art, the last stage produced the momentary 
descriptive charm of a Monet, the meticulousand meaningless 
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nBtura] historr of a Holman Hunt, and the sterile and 
eclectic bravura of a Sargent. 

Why, then, does naturalism kill? There are two stages 
in the murder of the host body; for, before the system under 
attack is actually destroyed, it is disintegrated. Thus, the 
destruction of its unity is the first stage in the murder. It is 
easy to see why this should happen. Naturalism, being the 
expression of a humanist concentration upon man, neces¬ 
sarily reflects the social and ideological consequences of 
such a re-orientation of the attention. But men in various 
social groups tend to idealize, not the idea of perfect man in 
general, but their own particular idea of perfect man. Their 
own particular idea of perfect man invariably bears a marked 
resemblance to themselves; and this, too, the artists reflect. 
So an originally international — or, at any rate, non¬ 
national and homogeneous — school of art, when it is 
attacked by humanism, tends to disintegrate into a collection 
of national schools, reflecting national ideas and character¬ 
istics much more strongly tl^ before. The main similarity 
between these national schools is a common naturalism. 
The more humanist a society becomes, the more its pictorial 
art reflects the idiosyncratic social ethos of the group, and the 
further it diverges from the art of other social groups. 
Moreover, in a humanist society, those indi\nduals who 
successfully glorify their neighbours attract to themselves 
the admiration and adulation of the members of the society 
whom they have so pleasingly flattered. Some, at least, of 
the glory with which they have invested their fellows is 
returned to them. So painters, instead of being treated as 
anonyrrvous servants of God or the gods, are elevated to the 
rank of 'Great Masters’, and a further cause of disint^ra- 
tion is added to those which are already hastening the 
disappearance of the unity of the school. At this stage, 
humanism, which has already broken up the original school 
into a number of national schools, further breaks up these 
latter into a number of individxul schools: the ‘school of 
Leonardo’ the ‘school of Rubens’, the 'East Anglian school’, 
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the ‘Impressionists', and the like. Eventually, a position is 
reached where individual masters work in such different 
styles that they no longer form a school at all, except in 
name. So, in the end, humanism leads to anarchical indi¬ 
vidualism. 

But the second stage in the murder, leading to the final 
demise of a particular system of symbolism, is the result of 
another feature of humanist naturalism. As has been said 
already, the difference between a living work of art and 
pastiche is that, where the former is a symbol of a trans¬ 
cendent idea, the latter is a slavish imitation of a material 
object. If, then, a symbol can only live so long as it continues 
to symbolize, similarly, a system of symbolism must die 
when it can no longer draw men's attention to ideas. Since 
the dynamic of humanism is such as increasingly to draw 
attention to man, while it may begin by fixing the artists’ 
attention to the idea of man, it will end by fixing it to the 
fact of man as he is. Thus, from the glorification of various 
aspects of the idea of man — man as a saint, as a prince, as 
a god-like nude, as a landed gentleman, as an honest Dutch 
beurgteis^ and so on — humanist art devolves into the repre¬ 
sentation of man as a material object. At this sMge humanist 
art is only different in degree from pastiche^ but not in kind. 
For, if a symbol cannot symbolize — indeed, is not a symbol 
— in the absence of a transcendent component, the slavish 
imitation of man as a material object is no better, artistically 
or symbolically, than the slavish imitation of a picture. In 
just this way, invasive humanism with its concomitant 
naturalism, not only destroyed Christian iconography, but 
also destroyed, eventually, the humanist art which it had 
been instrumental in creating. 

It is hardly necessary here to labour to establish the fact 
that, during this whole period, the gradual and progressive 
fiight of the artists from theology to humanism, and thence 
to anthropology, as it has been briefly described, was, in 
fact, a faithful reflection of the transformation of Western 
Europe from a theocentric into an anthropocentric society; 
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for it is self-evident that the society which began by valuing 
man in virtue of his status as a member of the redeemed 
community of Christ’s Church, and which, with its back to 
the terrestrial world, turned to the Church for guidance and 
inspiration, has been slowly transformed by humanism into 
the society of our own day which values man for himself and 
in himself. But it is relevant to this inquiry to take note of 
the fact that this transformation was accompanied by an 
ever increasing interest in the material side of theological 
symbolism, very like the hxunanizing of the images in the 
arts. In from the theological point of view, one of 
the first signs of nascent humanism was the almost imper¬ 
ceptibly greater degree of attention which began to be paid 
at the time, and m the works, of such theologians as St 
Bernard of Clairvaux to the humanity of Christ. Simul¬ 
taneously, as if to emphasize the importance of Christ’s 
human nature, greater interest began to be shown in her 
from whom he took it. The movement of Mary in towards 
the centre of the Christian picture, and the proliferation 
of devotions to her, were amongst the first and surest symp¬ 
toms of emergent humanism. 

At about the same time, there occurred a similar and also, 
at first, almost imperceptible change of emphasis in attitude 
to the eucharistic Mcrament. The emergence of this new 
attitude can be seen very clearly in the history of the practice 
of reservation. From the earliest times, the remains at the 
eucharist had been reserved for various uses. For instance, 
in A.D. 585 the Council of Mftcon had authorized its placing 
in the sacristy so that children might come and consume it 
on Wednesdays and Fridays.^ But “as more attention came 
to be bestowed upon the ‘matter’ of the sacrament there 
was a tendency to regard the sacristy no longer as a suitable 
place for reservation. A locker or cupboard was constructed 
in the walls ^ pillars of the sanctuary, or in the reredos 
behind the altar. It was in such a place, it would seem, that 

* W. H. Freotooe, Tie Saertmru Rtttrvtd, p. 189, Akois Clob CoUee- 
tioiw, zxi, 1917. 
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the Eucharist was kept in some French churches in the 
twelfth century. Among the canons and injunctions issued 
(about the year 1198) by Eudes de Sully, Bishop of Paris, is 
one that bids reverence be paid to the altars, and particularly 
to that whereat the Host is reserved or mass is being said.'’‘ 
But althoxtgh it was “in the eleventh century that the 
rudiments of a cultus definitely paid to the reserved sacra¬ 
ment”* first appeared, there was at this time still “no trace 
of any custom in which the presence of Christ was secured 
in the church out of Mass-time for purposes of devotion”.* 
Even so, it was during this same century, in a.d. 1059 in 
Rome, that Bercngar was induced to sign a statement fhat 
he believed “that the bread and wine placed on the altar are 
after consecration not only a sacrament but also the true 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ and that these are 
sensibly handled and broken by the hands of the priests and 
crushed by the teeth of the faithful, not only sacramentally 
but in reality”.* Shortly after this, in a.d. 1079, the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation was officially adopted as an article of 
feith, and in the following century the new feast of Corfut 
Christi received the authoritative blessing of the Church. 
Thus, it was at this time that the way was opened for the 
explicit enthronement of the material elements of the faith, 
which was soon to follow with all its attendant paraphernalia: 
devotions to the Virgin, monstrances, sacred hearts, and the 
sentimental humanism of most later ‘religious’ statuary and 
painting. 

When it came, the Protestant reaction against this 
materialization of the Church’s faith was unable entirely 
to escape from the very thing against which it was protesting, 
so strongly was the tide of humanist materialism running. 
For, if the Protestant world took drastic measures to ensure 
that such things as the sacraments should not be idolized, 
and if it gave m-ders “that such feigned images as you 
know in any of your cures to be so abtised with pilgrimages 

p. 190. * My, p. 264. 

* H. Benenson, cp. a/., p. 206. 
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or offerings of anything made thereunto, you shall for 
avmding that most detestable offence of idolatry forthwith 
take down,"' in their place it set up a Bible. Protestant 
orthodoxy did not idolize the Bible any more than Triden- 
tine orthodoxy idolized the sacrament, but popular Pro¬ 
testantism fell into something which was almost indis¬ 
tinguishable from bibliolatry. Even so considerable a man 
as Matthew Henry could enunciate in the Preface to his 
Commentary, as one of the six principles which had guided 
him in its compilation, "that divine revelation is not now to 
be found or expeaed anywhere but in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament”. Of the biblical authors, he 
expressed the opinion that "the blessed Spirit did not only 
habinially prepare and qualify the penmen of Scripture for 
that service, and put it into their hearts to write, but did 
likewise assist their tinderstandings and memories in 
recording those things which they themselves had the 
knowledge <ff, and effectually secure them from error and 
misuke; and what they could not know by revelation . . . 
the same blessed Spirit gave them clear and satisfactory 
information of. And, no doubt, as far as was necessary to 
the end designed, they were directed by the Spirit even in 
langxuge and expression." So he could conclude that the 
Bible "is a work that fathers itself'.* 

So, while that part of the disintegrated Western Church 
which remained in communion with Rome, in practice if not 
in strict Tridentinc theory, located God's presence in the 
matter of the sacrament and his authority in the material 
Church and its human head, there was 1 tendency amongst 
the reformed bodies to confine the Holy Spirit to a book. 
It was only a step from these respective positions to the 
doctrinal materialism of the nineteenth centxiry. On the one 
hand, in 1854 there was formulated the dt^rine of the 
Immaculate Conception as an article of faith, and it was 

» H. Bettenioo, p. ja?. Qooted from TitStjsl 1538. 

* Matthew Heonr, ^ lit OU tmi Utm Tetttmtno, V«. i, 

Pre&ce, 1706. 
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followed by that of Papal Infallibility in 18 70. On the other 
hand, the astonishing rumpxis over Darwinianism revealed 
the extent to which the value of the Bible was regarded as 
being dependent upon its accuracy as a repository of 
nuterial, geological, pre-historical, and anthropological 
fact; while, a little later, the popularity of the search for 
the ‘Jesus of history’ bore witness to the same materialist 
predilection. It is the materialism of the underlying assump¬ 
tions upon which this kind of nineteenth century theology 
rested that is signiBcant; for the basic assumption of 
fundamentalism was — and is, of course — that, since that 
which is not materially true cannot be true in any sense, all 
things recorded in Holy Scripture mtist be looked upon as 
being materially true, if they arc to be believed. Similarly, 
though with very different results, the basic assumption of 
the liberal ‘Jesus of history' school of thought, as cpitomiicd 
in the work of Harnack, was that, since material reality as 
we know it is the only reality, certain events recorded 
in the Bible, which do not abide by the normal rules govern¬ 
ing material reality, cannot be believed at all. Thus, on the 
one hand, there was an insistence upon the literal accuracy 
of the Bible, arising from an a priori materialist prejudice; 
while, on the other, there was a rejection of much of the 
scriptures as a result of precisely the same a priori material¬ 
ism. So the concentration upon the human and material 
components of the theological images, together with their 
enthronement, led, in the end, to a result very similar to that 
which came of humanizing the artistic images: the trans¬ 
cendent truths, to which ^e images should have pointed, 
were obscured. 

The full measure of this disaster can be appreciated only 
if it be remembered that, as a result of it, most Europeans 
became, neither Papists, nor fundamenulists, nor yet libetal 
Protestants, but secular materialists. As the first stage in 
the destruction of European art by the invading virus of 
humanism had been its disintegration, so, when the Church 
was attacked by the same disease, it, too, was first split 
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up into a number of impoverished parts, »ch with a notice¬ 
ably regional m- national character of its own. Subsequently, 
within these disunited fragments of the Church, the process 
of materializing and humanizing the theological images was 
continued and accelerated, until the last and fatal stage was 
reached, for theology as for the arts, in the nineteenth 
century. Since then, for most Western Europeans belief in 
the materialized, humanized system of theological sym¬ 
bolism— infidlible Church, transubstantiated sacrament, 
fundamentalist Bible — has proved to be impossible, simply 
because its material images have been presented for so long 
as self-suAcieot facts in their own right that people can no 
longer be led by them to see the transcendent truths which 
they, the material inaages, were created to embody and 
express. It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say that 
people have rejected the language of theological symbolism 
beause they have been taught, for so long, to pat the word, 
DOG, that the word, itself, no longer signifies to them a 
four-footed animal} but it would not be far from the truth. 
For many people to-day, theological symbolism is a dead 
language: that is to say, a set of words which do not connote 
any reality beyond themselves. 
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T hz trouble with idols is that, evennulty, someone is 
bound to discover that “they have mouths, and speak 
not: eyes have they, and see not”. In the pictorial arts, 
the process of humanizing the images reached its conclusion, 
and finally destroyed their ability to say anything, in the 
late nineteenth century when they came to be treated, no 
longer as means of communication, but as means of descrip¬ 
tion. Having, if not mouths, the material means of com¬ 
munication, the arts no longer said anything. In vain, 
artists tried to say something by resorting to literary means 
of communication in paint; and "every picture tells a story” 
became the watchword of the Academies. But the arts were 
dead, and nothing could bring the corpse to life again. This 
the early twentieth century ^scovered. As a result, there 
has followed a period of wholesale and salutary iconoclasm. 
Humanist art, the idol of hiunanist society, has been cast 
down, and its characteristic search for verisimilitude as the 
be-all and end-all of an artist’s task has been abandoned. 
In its place, ‘modem’ art has arisen, and its nature, object, 
and methods should be of considerable interest to theolog¬ 
ians; for modem art, too, is concerned to solve the problem 
of the communication of transcendent ideas in our materialist 
society. The fact that it still arouses considerable hostility 
even after more than half a centmy of vigorous life, while 
it may deter others from studying it, should at least arouse 
the lively sympathy of the Church which knows by experi¬ 
ence how difficult it is to ulk to a materialist world of 
transcendent ideas. 

* The word, kooodum, b used here io the geaeral tciue of rebeOioo 
iguBtt a irttem of ieugerT, aod not is (he partirakr kmc ettaehiBg to the 
ieoBOckedc owvement aod costnweny is Byzaniioe boms. 
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WhAt are the artists of the twentieth century trying to do ? 
They are trying to do what artists, if they are to be artists 
and notpastuhturs, must do in all periods of history: namely, 
to emb<^y and express in their work the leading ideas of 
their age. But, since they are living in a post-iconoclastic 
period, they have not inherited a living tradition in which to 
work; and so they have been forced to look elsewhere than 
in the immediate past for their means of expression. How¬ 
ever, since all new movements in the arts must have their 
roots in the past, because the immediate past is blocked with 
the debris of a fallen idol, modem artists have been forced 
to go behind and around it in search of other styles, first to 
adopt and, subsequently, to adapt to their own purposes. 
As usual, they have used whatever has been available to 
them; but the ubiquity of mtiseums, the ease of travel, and 
the many excellent means of reproducing works of art have 
made available to them all the world's styles. So, whereas 
after the collapse of Greek naturalism, the syncretism of the 
day involved only a few local Mediterranean styles, modem 
syncretism is a melting pot of world-wide and pan-historical 
proportions. Japanese coloured prints, negro sculpture, 
bronze age idoU from the Cyclades, pottery from Peru, 
Melanesian masks, T’ang horses, rock paintings from the 
Sahara, decorated swords from the steppes of Mongolia, 
icons from Constantinople: all have been thrown into 
the twentieth century pot. So it is small wonder that the 
modem art, which is brewed there, is diverse and bewilder¬ 
ing in its manifestations. 

But it is not only in the diversity of its adopted, and as 
yet only partly adapted, styles that there is cause for bewild- 
erntcnt; for the art of to-day is a faithful expression of the 
ethos of to-day, which is precisely one of confusion, fear, and 
uncertainty. The shallow rational certainty of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries has been dissolved in the irrational 
heat of the twentieth with its social revolution, war, racial 
hatred, and technological stampede. Even the image of 
man, which, at the end of the nineteenth century, seemed so 
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firmly seated on its throne, has disintegrated before the eyes 
of the twentieth, so that man no longer knows who he is or 
where he is going. Meanwhile, the vacutim of belief created 
by the supercilious assurance and self-*satisfied materialism 
of the Enlightenment has been filled with a host of ilU 
assorted leading ideas, some of which are very new, while 
some are very old. Dialectical materialism rubs shoulders 
with the revived astrology of the popular press; the Old 
Testament lion of aparthtid lies down with the lamb of 
sentimental humanism; the banner of hunun rights and 
freedoms waves bravely over the heads of a population, not 
of men and women, but of 'hands’, ‘operatives’, and 'dis- 
placed persons’, who are treated as units in social groups, 
income brackets, and intelligence streams; logical positivists, 
Christians, and Communists teach in the same Univer¬ 
sities; and while those who suffer from neurosis vie for 
statistical supremacy with the people who indulge in suicide 
or divorce, ^bies are given both more plentiful and better 
balanced supplies of milk, orange juice, and cod liver oil at 
cut prices. Since all these factors help to condition and 
create the contemporary tthu which the arts must somehow 
express, it is hardly surprising that the artists, whose job it 
is to epitomize and externalize in their work the leading 
ideas of this bewildering and bewildered world, should pro¬ 
duce work which is intrinsically bewildering too. Indeed, if 
they did not do so, they would be failing dismally as 
artists. 

Diverse and difficult to understand as much modem art 
may be, there is one characteristic which is common to all 
its manifestations: a return to symbolic means of com* 
munication. Verisimilitude and illusionary naturalism have 
been almost universally rejected. The significance of this 
revolution lies in what it portends for the future, not just 
of the arts, but of European society. For, as the first signs 
of humanism which appeared in the works of such men as 
‘Cimabue’ and Duccio were portentous of a radical re¬ 
orientation of European society, so the modern rejection of 
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verisimilimde is significant of more than an artistic revolu¬ 
tion. In the thirteenth century, when ‘Cimabue' and Duccio, 
like sensitive barometers, gave notice of a coming change in 
the European weather, the social climate of the day was far 
from humanist; but the prophetic indications which they 
gave at that time proved to be extrcinely reliable. There is 
no reason to suppose that the arts are any less reliable, 
prophetically, to^y than they were seven hundred years 
ago. The ideological barometer in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, when such men as Cezanne and Seurat hoisted their 
storm signals, seemed set fair for materialist humanism; 
but the first half of the twentieth century has been full of 
straws in the wind which they predicted, and humanism, if 
not ntaterialism, has already b^n badly damaged by the 
rising gale. 

If the indications given by the artists of toniay are to be 
trusted, materialism is no more likely to survive, in the long 
run, than humanism. For Picasso has followed Cdzanne, and 
Picasso’s work represents an even more radical rejection of 
the material world than that of the Byzantine artist even 
if it is a rejection of a very different kind. It represents a 
rejection wUch is the result of $0 profound a disillusionment 
with materialism that it has given way to an ontological 
agnosticism which regards the world as being, not only a 
much less easy phenomenon to understand than it appeared 
to be in Thomas Huxley’s day, but also probably a purpose¬ 
less thing, which it Is impossible to understand however 
deeply it may be anal3rsed. Significantly, too, Picasso's world 
is an impersonal world in which man is of no more sig¬ 
nificance than any other physical object; for the anguished 
dissolution of the human image takes a place of no greater 
importance in Picasso’s work than that given to the unin¬ 
telligent and raucous self-assertion of a cock or to the 
destructive brute force of a bull. Meanwhile, the ordinary 
things of life — kitchen tables, musical instruments, news¬ 
papers, women, radiators, fish — are broken down into the 
lo^y, if derisory and terrifying, constituents of an amoral 
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and purposeleas mechanistic process of flux, law, and force. 
In fact, Picasso’s world has tiiis in common with the world 
of religion, animism, and fetichism, that it is a world in 
which the known quantities of normal material reality are 
no longer dominant: a world in thrall to mysterious, irra> 
tional, inimical, and destructive powers. Indeed, it is a world 
in which no useful purpose can he served by “contending... 
against the powers, against the world rulers of this dark¬ 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places,” let alone against flesh and blood, simply 
because it is a world in which the idea of ‘purpose’, tiseful or 
otherwise, has been rendered meaningless by scepticism and 
destructive doubt. 

If Picasso bestrides the narrow world of the pictorial arts 
like a Colossus, overshadowing most of his contemporaries, 
there are more mundane signs of the reaction against 
humanist naturalism. The most unlikely people are deserting 
verisimilitude. Even the academicians and the pasnckeurs 
are now copying the methods of the symbol-makers in spite 
of the fact that, for more than half a centtiry, academism has 
consistently misunderstood and vilified nwdem art, while 
confidently predicting its imminent demise. Even more 
significant, however, than the belated and partial change of 
heart on the part of the academicians has been the enthusi¬ 
astic adoption of crude but forceful symbolic means of 
communication by the advertising world. According to 
statistics, it pays to advertise, and enormous sums of money 
are invested in advertisement. Since the pictorial method 
adopted is unnaturalistic as often as it is the reverse, those 
who pay for these advertisements must believe symbolic 
methods to be successful in communicating ideas to the 
public, or they would not resort to them. Admittedly, 
advertisement is not usually concerned with the communica¬ 
tion of profound, complex, or original ideas; but, even so, 
the fact that it rdies upon symbols is significant. For such 
methods are possible only as a result of the revolution in the 
arts which began in the late nineteenth century, and they 
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are proof that the effects of this revolution have spread 
throughout European society. 

The problem confronting artists to-day is not identical 
with that which confronts theologians. The artists are faced 
with the task of forging pictorial and plastic means of 
embodying and expressing the leading ideas of the twentieth 
century in their work, while the theologians are concerned 
only to inject into the new ethot the leading ideas of the 
Chnstian fluth. But even if their tasks be different, both 
artists and theologians have inherited from the past tradi¬ 
tional means of symbolic communication whi^ are in¬ 
adequate to their respective tasks to-day; and consequently 
both have been forced to think again about the very roots of 
the problem of communication. As &r as the arts are con¬ 
cerned, there has been a universal and explosive re-affirma- 
tion of the necessity and validity of symbolism over against 
naturalism and verisimilitude. As ftu- as Christian evangelism 
and communication are concerned, however, there has been 
no such widespread recognition of the necessity to put the 
traditional language in order. Instead, there seems to be an 
increasing tendency in practice, if not in theolt^cal theory, 
to resort to biblical fundamentalism, on the one hand, or to 
sacramental materialism, on the other, as the best means of 
fighting contemporary unbelief. But, rince the modern 
inability to und^tand theological symbolism for what it is 
arose, in the first place, from a misplaced concentration upon 
the material components of the symbols to the exclusion of 
their transcendent components, contemporary unbelief at 
one extreme, and a fundamentalist or sacramentalist 
insistence upon the reality of the material components at 
the other extreme, both stem from the mistaken obsession of 
the materialist with the material. 

Indeed, this may explain the apparent success of those 
kinds of evangelism which proclaim, respectively, a funda¬ 
mentalist gospel and a factually divine Church; for it is 
easier to persuade a materialist world to accept something 
which is preached as a material and factual reality, than it is 
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to persuade it to change its whole mental habit and accept 
as true something preached as a transcendent reality 
revealed only in and through a material image. But the 
success of the former kind of evangelism is not necessarily 
a successful preaching of the gospel. On the contrary, it can 
be a successful dissemination of a materialist misunder¬ 
standing of it. At best, it can provide a stepping-stone to real 
undersunding of the gospel. At worst, it can constitute a 
sort of ‘inoculation* against Christianity which, thereafter, 
renders a man more or less immune from belief. In either 
case, it seems probable that, eventually, it will defeat its own 
end. People sometimes believe that they are fighting influ¬ 
enza by not going to bed, whereas by not keeping warm and 
by failing to take the necessary remedial c^gs, they are 
actually aiding and abetting the ravages of the disease in 
themselves and spreading it to other people. Similarly, a 
fundamentalist insistence upon the actuality of myth and 
the material reality of imagery is no way to fight the secular 
materialism which is such a barrier to belief to-day. Instead, 
it is to aid and abet the disease from which our society Is 
sufiTering by injecting it with yet another dose of the virus 
which is infecting the body politic. 

However, the practical conservatism of the Church 
in this respect is obviously justifiable to a certain extent; for, 
while the artists can afford — indeed, they cannot avoid — 
a radical revolution of means, simply because their task is to 
express the revolutionary and chaotic ideas of our time, the 
theologians are still concerned to impart the same gospel 
message sis has always concerned them. Complete revolu¬ 
tion, therefore, is impossible for theology. Moreover, much 
theological conservatism, which is not strictly justifiable, is 
very understandable. For one thing, those who advocate a 
radical recognition and admission of the mythical character 
of myth, the symbolic significance of symbol, and the 
distinctive difference between history and Heilsgesehichu are 
easily confused with the theological liberals of the turn of 
the century, despite the fact that the aims and assumptions 
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of the latter were entirely different from chose of the 
demythologizers. As t result, the radical biblical critics and 
theologians of to^y inherit, quite unjustly but very under* 
standably, much of the opprobrium and mistrust which early 
liberalism aroused. Moreover, while to the Catholic party 
in general demythologization is suspect as merely another 
manifbcation of the alleged tendency of Protestants to 
'water down' the faith, to uproot it from history, and to 
denigrate the sacraments and the Church, certain elements 
in the Protesunt party regard any talk of symbols and 
symbolism as further evidence of Catholic sacerdotalism, 
sacramcntalism, and pantheism. Unfortunately, it would be 
foolish m deny chat ^th sides have some grounds for their 
suspicions. For instance, Fr. Vann’s desire, as reported by 
Canon DillisCone in his book, ChrisHanuy and SymMumy to 
"suggest ways in which some of the great archetypal gymtx>ls 
of mankind may be recovered" will arouse misgiving in 
many more minds than those of diehard Protestants, when 
it transpires that "the Hero-King, the Fire of Life, the 
Woman, the Bread and Win^—these, he believes, have an 
essential part to play in a rich and fully human existence".^ 
Similarly, to encourage a re-afHrmation of the validity of 
symbolism on the grounds that "Nature is symbolic and the 
power of this sym^lism is the mystery of the life of Nature. 
The Holy Spirit came down into the world at its creation; 
His everlasting presence is its very life, which witnesses to 
Him,"* is to encourage overt pantheism, however forcefully 
this may be denied. On the other hand, when certain kinds 
of Protestant theology are presented in such a way as to 
"&t the narrow model of persona] encounter on the whole 
form of our relation with our Creator,”* and moreover so 
as to suggest that the word of the preaching, divorced, 
apparently, from the person of the preacher, let alone the 
community of the Church, is the sum of all things needful 
for salvation, Catholics will not be the only people to protest. 

' p. 2S6. * Eagaeny LuDpwt. 9 f. 114. 

* Ktrjfmt K. W. Btroeb. Article by Auitin Ferrer, p. lae. 
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In the same way, reference to God as the wholly, or the 
ultimately, Other would seem to be more appropriate to the 
God of Ezekiel than to the Father of Jesus Christ, and will 
not encourage the sympathy of the Catholic world. 

However, even if conservatism arising such causes 
as these is understandable, if the arts are a reliable guide — 
and they have shown themselves to be such in the past — 
to continue to preach myth as history and symbol as fact is 
a suicidal procedure. Thus, one is left with an apparent 
dilemma; for both extreme remedies are unacceptable. 
Indeed, both have been tried and found wanting. On the one 
hand, one may not conclude that all myth and all symbolism 
should be wholly excised frem the preaching of the gospel; 
for this has already been attempted by Harnack, and 
reduces the gospel to secular history and material fact, inter¬ 
larded with general ethical principles. On the other hand, 
one may not conclude that all natural fact is symbolic or 
sacramental; for this would be to transform Christianity 
into pantheism, or idealism, or both, and would be radically 
inconsistent with the gospel too. Since, therefore, neither of 
these extreme courses can be commended, the only remain¬ 
ing course is to re-examine the relationship of fact and 
symbol, history and myth, in the gospel itself in an attempt 
to reach a better understanding of it. For, as has been said 
already, until their relationship is better understood, the 
interpretation of the gospel is bound to remain a matter of 
individual whim, and there can be no generally accepted, 
defensible, or consistent standard of Christian truth. In the 
hope and belief that, after this preliminary study of the sym¬ 
bols used by artists and of the conditions governing their 
life and death, what has been said may be found applicable 
to theological symbolism, an attempt will be made in the 
remainder of this book to understand the Istter better. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD 


T h t fundamental postulate of the gospeI> upon which all 
else depends, is that man's position in the world has been 
radically changed by the action of God in and through 
Christ. "The old has passed away, behold, the new has 
come. All this is from God, who through Christ reconciled 
us to himself."* 

The ‘old* that has passed away is the old ineluctable con¬ 
dition of separation ^tween man and God. Before Christ, 
man had b^ at enmity with God,* becaxise sin had cut 
him off from God.* But the result of God’s action in Christ 
is that this old separation has been done away, and man has 
been reconciled to God in a new unity through Christ, in 
order, in "the fullness of time, to unite all things in him, 
things in heaven and things in earth".* 

The nature of sin that leads to separation is a ttiming of 
man’s attention to self. It results in a life of self-assertion, 
self-reliance, and self-r^ard, whereas man was created to 
live a life of reliance upon God in gratitude to him for the 
gift of life, and so in his service. A sinful life is lived, as St 
Paul puts it, "after the fiesh", and is an attempt to find 
fulfilment and security apart from God in the material world 
and in human achievements. It ntantfests itself when a man 
believes the devil’s lie, “Tou will not die .. . You will be 
like God;"* in other words, when man falsely takes to him¬ 
self the attributes of God, enthroning himself in God's 

* s Cor. 5:17, its ef. GtL 6:15; CeL 1:19, so. AO qoowtiatu are iioai 
the JtniuJ Sl^drd f'trtim boIcm otherwiK mted. 

* Rom. $:ios CoL tai. 

* E^. i:is; cf. Geo. 3:24; Lev. issjs Ita. $9:a;aod^/r«tlireusliottt 
theO.T. 

* Eph. isiescfEplL 3:17, its Roffl. 6:5; GaL 3:28; Ja. 10:16; 17:20. 
*Gcd.34. 
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place. From this, it is but a short step to a mistaken belief 
that he can iind security by his own efforts, as when he 
says to himself that he has “ample goods laid up for many 
years; take your ease, eat, drink, and be merry,” forgetting 
that his security is vested in God who may have other 
plans for him.^ More subtly, it manifests itself in an 
attempt to find security in human righteousness, as when the 
Pharisee of the parable relied, in his conversation with God, 
upon his belief that he was “not like other men” as a 
result of his religious achievement, the success of which had 
given him a claim upon God; or so he supposed.* But since 
the whole law can be summed up in the injunction to love 
God and yourneighbour, when 'leaping’ thelawleadstoself- 
assertive claims upon God for legal serrices rendered to 
him, on the one hand, and to self>satisfied pride vu-^-vts 
one’s fellow men, on the other, keeping the law has led to 
its most thorough breach. For the purpose of the law, accord¬ 
ing to St Paul, is precisely to show man the sin^ness of 
self-assertive rebellion against God’s claim to be man’s only 
ground of security and source of fulfilment. Its effect, 
however, is to arouse a rebelliom desire (^%ua) to 
assert himself against God even more than before. This self- 
centred rebellion is the root of all sin, from the primary sin 
of idolatry* to sexual perversion, “envy, mu^er, strife, 
malignity,” and the rest.* For self-assertion is a form of self¬ 
idolatry, and it leads to all the various ways of denigrating 
and depredating other people in order that the self may be 
asserted over them and glorified in contrast with them. 

But a sinful life is also self-stultifying, for it leads to 
anxiety* and death.* Instead of being a liring process of 
self-fulfilment and self-realization, it is a dying process of 
deterioration and self-destruction withagradual,accompany¬ 
ing, and progressive loss of freedom, vision, and possibility. 
Man becomes the captive of sin; for, once he has sinned, he 
no longer controls or directs his self-assertive desire, but is 

*Lk.ia:f6ff. *Lk.i8:io?. ‘Roni.tzsaf. *Rom.t:39. 

* Rom. 8:iS{ cf. i Cor. 7:33. *Robl6:33. 
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controlled and directed hy it, thereby losing his freedom of 
deterndnation and action. Moreover, since he can only 
assert himself at the expense of others, he is brought into 
conflict with people who, like himself, are seeking self- 
aggrandizement at their neighbours’ expense. Thus, “this 
world", as St Paul calls the transitory sphere of human self- 
assertion and achievement, or simply “the world" of 
Johannine usage — both meaning the world in revolt from 
God — is “in bondage" to sin; and its pervasive atmosphere 
of hatred, suspicion, and fear completely conditions man’s 
environment, development, judgement, and actions. So self- 
assertive rebellion against God, eventually and very com¬ 
pletely, defeats its own ends; for it culminates, not in the 
fulfilment of the self, but in its destruction. Man, who was 
made for life and perfection, ends in death and corruption. 

Jesus ran counter to this pattern of revolt, self-assertion, 
hatred, and death with its concomitant separation from God. 
The pattern of his life was obedience, reliance upon God, 
love, and life. So, as the primary sin of rebellion, had been 
committed by man, and the subsequent pattern of sin and 
separation from God fixed upon the world, this was reversed, 
and the pattern was broken, by the obedience of Jesus.^ 
The whole of the N.T. emphasizes the completeness and 
the crucial importance of Jesus’ obedience, the key-note of 
which is struck in the prayer, “not my will but thine be 
done". In the synoptic Gospels the accounts of the Ministry 
begin with the temptation in the wilderness, which was a 
temptation to abuse his powers by turning them to his own 
account, making them the instruments of self-aggrandize¬ 
ment and worldly power. Peter, at Caesarea Plulippi, is 
“not on the side of God but of men", when he identifies 
himself with this world by trying to persuade Jesus to 
abandon the way of obedience.* His opponents tempt him 
by asking for a sign, by which they mean a material mani¬ 
festation of his power in and over this world.* Meanwhile, 

*Ro(d. <:ta. * ML S:is ffi Mt. i6:ss C 

* Mk. 8;ii| Mt. t6:i.cf ]a. s:i8. 
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the Johannine multitude try to make him king by force, 
because they want to exploit his power for material and 
political ends.* But Jesus defeats these temptations by obey¬ 
ing the will of God and not the will of men. In the fourth 
gospel, his complete dependence upon the will of God, 
without which he is prepared to do nothing, is also empha¬ 
sized by the repeated statements that his “time has not yet 
come".* It is only when it is God's will that he should do 
something, or that something should happen to him, that 
he will act. The quality of his obedience is shown in Geth- 
semane; in the trial, when Pilate presents opportunity after 
opportunity of escape; and, later, on the Cross when he 
refoses to be goaded by agony or vituperation into retalia¬ 
tion and hatred, and when he refuses, too, to come down 
from the Cross by turning the power of God to bis own use 
for his own material and worthy well-being. St Paul, too, 
emphasizes the perfection and completeness of his obedience 
by saying that he “became obedient unto death";* and so 
does the author of the EpiitU to the Hehretot when he says 
that “although he was a Son, he learned obedience through 
what he suffered”.* 

All this has been well summarized by Hoskyns and 
Davey. “The whole record concentrates, then, neither 
upon a righteousness of the heart nor yet upon a righteous¬ 
ness of the spirit of man, but upon a spiritual righteousness 
of the heart passing outwards into concrete speech and 
action, and finally into the bloody scene of the Oucifixion. 
In this particular history, in this scene of flesh and blood, 
the creative obedience to the will of God was wrought out. 
The uniqueness of the obedience of Jesus in the midst of 
opposition and of complete misunderstanding, dictated by 
a creative and penetrating insight into the meaning of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, is not an invention of the 


*Jn. 6:1$. *]n. 6:36. 

* FiJt comment by R. H. Ligbtfoot, St. Joh/t GotptI, od. ioc. (C-UJ*., 
>9SJ)- 

* Phil a:8: cf. Rom. $:i9. 


*Heb. $:8. 
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Thcologiins or of the Evangelists. This was the conscious 
purpose which lay behind and conditioned His words and 
actions ... Thus fer it might be argued that the evidence 
points to a strange human act of will by which Jesus 
determined to obey the will of God as He had extracted the 
knowledge of it from a persistent study of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures, and by which He also determined to con¬ 
ceive of His life as a personal conflict with the Prince of 
Evil. It might also be argued that He supposed that the 
carrying out of His determination to the point of a voluntary 
death would be fraught with immense consequences for 
men and women; that He would, in fact, by an act of utter 
obedience, bring in the New Order, or, as it were, wrench it 
from the hands of God Himself. This would nuke the New 
Testament in the end anthropocentric, for it would revolve 
round a human act. But this is not the truth. No New Testa¬ 
ment writer could think of Jesus as the Greeks thought of 
Prometheus. We must therefore conclude that Jesus Him¬ 
self did not think of His life and Death as a human achieve¬ 
ment at all. Language descriptive of human heroism is 
entirely foreign to the New Testament. The Event of the 
Life and Death of Jesus was not thought of as a human act, 
but as an act of God wrotight out in human flesh and blood, 
which is a very different matter. The Event was conceived 
as a descending act of God, not as the ascending career of 
a man who was successful in the sphere of religion.*’^ 

The Greek word for obedience, tfwxoij, implies listen¬ 
ing to, hearkening to someone;* and Jesus' complete and 
radical obedience was the active expression of his attention 
to the will of God. Thus, Jesus’ attention to God and his 
obedience were two aspects, the passive and the active, of one 
integral attitude: theocentricity. He did nothing on his own 
or of his own. This is stressed particularly in the fourth 

* B. HoikTn* lod N. Dawy. Tit UJJit tfiit Ntm Tttttm/Mt, pp. aja-S 
(Fiber h Fiber, London, tpji). 

* Liddell tx>d Scott, itroKoiv, to gm eu, to liuen end intwer, ind that 
of dq)cndenti to fobout to. 
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gospel. “The words that I say to you I do not speak on my 
own authority; but the Father who dwells in me does his 
works.”* “I can do nothing on my own authority ... If I 

bear witness to myself, my testimony is not true..I do 

nothing on my own authority but speak thus as the Father 
taught me.”* These may not be the ipsissina verba of 
Jesus, but they do no more than make explicit that which is 
implicit in the synoptic gospels in such a saying as, 
“Whoever does the will of God is my brother, and sister, and 
mother,”* or “If it is by the finger of God that I cast out 
demons, then the kingdom of G^ has come upon you."* 
Moreover, in the synoptic gospels, the record of the time 
spent by Jesus in prayer also b^rs witness to the constancy 
of his attention to God. So constant, indeed, was his atten¬ 
tion and obedience that he was never separated from God; 
‘T am not alone, for the Father is with me,"* said the 
Johannine Christ when faced with the desertion of the 
disciples and the dereliction of the pa$sion;andthis5olidarity 
with the Father is emphasized throughout the fourth gospel. 
“The Father is in me and I am in the Father;”’ and even 
more precisely, “I and the Father are one;”* and “he who 
has seen me has seen the Father.”* So, in some sense, “in 
him all the fulness of God was pleased to dwell,”*® or, at 
least, the whole N.T. says so. 

Indeed, the entire Christian faith rests upon the belief 
that “God was in Christ”:** that is to say, upon thecon^c- 
tion that the transcendent God and the realm of material, 
terrestrial history met in a uniqixe manner in the total event 
of Christ's life, death, and resurrection; and it has always 
rested upon such a conviction. For, as D. M. Baillie pointed 
out, the recognition that there has been development in 
theological ideas about the person of Christ “does not mean 
that even the earliest ofthc four gospels is free from Christ- 
ology, or that we can get back to any stage, however early, 

*Tn.i4:io. »Ja.5:5off. »Jn.8:j8. ‘Mk-s:}?. 

•Lk. 11:20. 'Jo. 16:31. ’Ja. 10:38. •}n. 10:30. 

•Jn. 14:9. »*Col. 1:19. “iCof. 5:19. 
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in the formation of the gospel tradition, when it was a 
plain tale without Christology. The da)rs are past when the 
line could be drawn as easily as that, and we can see now 
that the telling of the story of Jesus was Christological 
through and through from the start."^ In effect, this means 
that Jesus cannot be considered apart from God. "We 
never find anything there fi.e. in the N.T.) that could be 
called a Jesus cult, or a Christology interested simply in the 
question of who or what Jesus was apart from the action of 
God the Father. Whatever Jesus was or did, in His life, in 
His teaching, in His cross and passion, in His resurrection 
and ascension and exaltation, it is really God that did it in 
Jesus: that is how the New Tesamcnt speaks.”* So Profes¬ 
sor Baillie could conclude that "a toned down Christology is 
absurd. It must be all or nothing — all or nothing on both 
the divine and the human side.”* 

Leaving aside for the moment the consequences of this 
event for mankind, and remembering that a symbol is a 
coming together of a material thing and a transcendent 
reality, it is plain that both in the N.T. and in the traditional 
Christology of the Church, Christ is presented as the symbol 
of God. For, as has been seen, the fundamental ground of 
Christian faith is the conviction that the material man, Jesus, 
and the transcendent God were, in some sense, inseparable, 
and that the historical Jesus cannot be considered apart 
from God. The currency of the word, 'symbol’, has been so 
debased, however, that three warnings must follow. First, 
to say chat the N.T. preitntt Christ as the symbol of God is 
not necessarily the same thing as saying that Christ u the 
symbol of God. It is merely to say that, in the N.T., Christ 
is presented as being understandable only in terms of a 
complete unity of the material and the transcendent. Thus, 
secondly, to say that the N.T. presents him as the symbol of 
God is very different from saying that it presents him as "a 
bare symbol” or "merely as a symbol"; for, in the true 

* D. M. (WtMf in Ckritt, p. 6o (Faber te Fiber, London, 1948V 
* JM, 
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sense of the word, it can never be qualified by the words, 
‘bare’ or ‘mere’ or ‘only’. Once a symbol is qualified in 
such a way it ceases to be a symbol and becomes a con¬ 
ventional sign and unreal in itself. Thirdly, to say that 
Christ is presented by the N.T. as the symbol of God is not 
necessarily equivalent to saying that he is presented as no 
more than that. Whatever else the N.T. may say of him lies 
outside the scope of this essay which is concerned solely 
with symbolism. When properly understood, however, it is 
by no means a derogatory thing to say of him. For, in fact, 
it is to say with Hoskyns and Davey that, in the event of 
Christ, “the Word of God ceased to be expressed in a 
literature or in a prophecy, and became embodied in human 
fiesh’’.^ Since it is the nature and function of a symbol to 
embody and express a transcendent reality in and through 
a material thing, there could scarcely be a dearer presenta¬ 
tion of Christ as the symbol of God than this, unless it be 
either that of the author of CohtsUns who said that “he is 
the image of the invisible God ... for in him all the fulness 
of God was pleased to dwell,"* or that of St John who said 
that "the Word was made flesh".* 

However, even if it be admitted that it is legitimate to 
say that the N.T. presents Christ as the symbol of God, in 
the sense in which that word has been defined here, it may 
still be objected that it is illegitimate to base any conclu¬ 
sions upon an argument from the symbols used In the arts 
to the Christ of the N.T., on the grounds that such a pro¬ 
cedure overlooks the fact that the N.T. presents Christ as 
sui generis, whereas to compare him with artistic symbols 
would be to treat him merely as the supreme example of 
symbolism in general. But this objection cannot be upheld, 
for a similar argument could be used to contend that we can 
have no idea of the nature of Christ’s obedience by com¬ 
paring it with the lesser obedience of men, on the grounds 
that, by such a comparison, Christ would be made merely 
the supremely obedient man. As we have seen, this is 
* C^. r//., p. a$a. *Col. itijC *]b. 1:14, A.V. 
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certainly not how his obedience U presented by the N.T^ 
which never regards him as merely an example of human 
obedience raised to its highest level; and yet the K.T. 
emphasizes his obedience as strongly as possible. The fact 
is that, if the very concept of obedience were wholly unin> 
telHgible to us; if we had gained no inkling of its meaning 
from our human relationships with Others, rrvothers, masters, 
and friends; we should be wholly unable to recognize any¬ 
thing at all in the N.T. account of Christ’s relationship with 
God that could be called obedience. It would be simply an 
unknown and unknowable quality, the existence of which 
we should be unable to notice or suspect. Moreover, if 
anything can be affirmed as historical about Jesus, it is that, 
in his teaching, he constantly and consistently used the 
lesser facts of human experience to illuminate the greater 
things of God. For instance, the propriety of his conunand 
to “ask, and it will be given you; seek and you will hnd; 
knock, and it will be opened to you” is illustrated by a 
parable which ends with the words, “If you then, who are 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your Father who is in heaven give good 
things to those who ask him?’’^ Similarly, the Johannine 
Christ says to Nlcodemus, “If I have told you earthly 
things and you do not believe, how can you believe if I tell 
you heavenly things ?’’■ It is only because there are some 
grounds for analogy from earthly to heavenly things that we 
can have any idea at all of the nature and realm of God. If 
it were otherwise, it could be argued that, because Jesus 
used human fatherhood as an illustration of the greater 
Fatherhood of God, therefore he taught that the Fatherhood 
of God is not sat generis but merely the supreme example 
of fuherhood in general. If the legitimacy of all earthly 
analogies with God be brought into question and denied on 
the grounds that they derogate his transcendence and 
uniqueness, inevitably we should be left with a God who is 
so completely ineffable that we could, by definition, have 
• Mt. 7:7 ff. • Tft. 3:1a. 
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no knowledge of him, even of his existence. We could neither 
speak nor think of him. Therefore, an attempt to discover 
whether anything can be learned of the Incarnation by 
analogy between the N.T. presentation of Christ and the 
symbols used in the arts cannot be disqualified on a priori 
grounds; and, in fact, the analogy is surprisingly close. 

It will be remembered how it was shown that, in the arts, 
once the material component of a symbol becomes an end 
in itself, it defeats itself and its own object, which is to bear 
witness to the transcendent component of the symbol. This 
self-stultification is well exemplified by a work of complete 
and unrelieved pastiche, such as a Victorian piece of wax 
fruit. This is altogether unrelated to the art of sculpture. 
It is merely an object pretending to be something which it 
is not; whereas a piece of sculpture is a material bit of stone, 
wood, bronze, or other material, which docs not pretend to 
be anything but what it is, and yet which somehow con¬ 
fronts the beholder with an idea which transcends the 
material piece of sculpture, in which it is embodied, and 
through which it is expressed. The beholder, when con¬ 
fronted by the work, is challenged to decide whether its 
idea be valuable and true or cheap and false. If wax fruit 
represents the most extreme lengths to which enthronement 
of the image can go, at the other extreme are found those 
supremely great works of art whose images, most clearly, 
economically, and completely, bear witness to the profound 
and transcendent ideas which they realize, emb^y, and 
express. They are, as it were, miraculous in their way of 
doing this. It is a never ending source of astonishment and 
wonder that, with such apparent simplicity and such meagre 
means, these works somehow manage to arouse in the per¬ 
ceptive beholder a deep and powerful awareness of some¬ 
thing profoundly valuable transcending the limits of the 
materid image in front of him. For attempts to discover this 
transcendent and profound value actually in the material 
image, by and through which it is mediated to the beholder, 
invariably end in a failure which only serves to emphasize its 
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elusiveness. The more the material image and its imageiy 
is analysed and examined, the more the secret of its miracle 
eludes the grasp of the analyst. The image, treated as an 
object in itself, is so self-eSacing that, under analysis, 
nothing so extraordinary is discoverable in it as to explain 
its surpassing quality. The colour, the drawing, the form, 
the design, the texture, and the like may be remarkable — 
though, usually, they are remarkable only for their extreme 
simplicity » but they are never sufficient, individually or 
collectively, to account for the value of the work; and this 
is most true of the greatest works. The analyst discovers 
that their material constituents and imagery are essentially 
ordinary, and this, is the one thing that he knows the works, 
themselves, not to be. But he only knows this, because their 
value is self-authenticating: that is to say, they will provide 
no other evidence of their value than that which is to be 
had in confrontation with the works themselves. 

Theoretically, then, if there be any valid analogy between 
the N.T. presentation of Christ as the symbol of God and 
artistic symbols, it should prove impossible to find in the 
material image and imagery of Jesus something so extra¬ 
ordinary that belief in his divinity is explained. And that this 
is so is, surely, more than a mere part of the presentation 
by the tradition and the Evangelists; for, in fact, there is no 
more assured result of the biblical criticism of the last half 
century than its revelation of the ordinariness of the historical 
manhc^ of Jesus. That he was a real man, that he lived, 
that he taught, that be suffered, and that he died^ so much 
yields itself to the grasp of the analytical historian with 
complete certainty, and as much may be said of many 
another historical figure. For the rest, the material man, 
J«us, refuses ro betrome the lerminus ad yarn of attraction 
or attention. Instead, he confronts the l^holder with the 
transcendent God whom he claims to embody and express, 
and the man Jesm will not allow the beholder to stop short 
of this transcendent reality. To all who call him **good 
Teacher” and try to discover the clue to his elusive goodness 
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in himself, he replies, now as then, “Why do you call me 
good ? No one is good but God alone.’** For, now as then, 
the very ordinariness of Jesus, which provoked his incredu¬ 
lous contemporaries to say, “Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?”* poses the same question, "Where did this man get 
this wisdom and these mighty works?”* And the only 
answer vouchsafed by the N.T. is, “From God.” 

This elusivencss of the man Jesus has been remarked by 
many biblical scholars. Hoskyns and Davey were of the 
opinion that “a biography of Jesus cannot be provided. 
Further, no single incident in His life or fragment of His 
teaching, if it be isolated from its context and detached, 
can be rendered intelligible, even if it be judged to be 
historical. From a mere collection of fragments selected 
from the whole tradition and arbitrarily declared authentic, 
no outline of the concrete figure of Jesus can be drawn which 
for one moment carries conviction. If such a selective 
method be adopted, we might picture a religioiu personality 
who taught the ‘Brotherhood of Men’ and ‘Fatherhood of 
God’; or we might roughly sketch an ethical system on the 
basis of a few aphorisms, and suppose that Jesus was a 
teacher of Ethical Principles; or we might sketch the career 
of a reformer of Jewish piety; or we might discover a religi¬ 
ous mystic, or disclose a man possessed of intense spiritual 
insight depending upon a peculiar religious experience; or 
indeed, by piecing together a diAerent selection of fragments, 
we might equally well describe the Epiphany of a Divine 
Person who at no point touched human life as we know it. 
But these would be, not historical reconstructions, but sim¬ 
ply selections of what seems to us convenient, or edifying, 
or useful, or monstrous.”* R. H. lightfoot, at one time, 
emphasized even more strongly the elusiveness of Jesus, 
when he said that “the form of the earthly no less than of 
the heavenly Christ is for the most part hidden from us ... 
And perhaps the more we ponder the matter, the more 

* Mk. 10:18. * Mt. 15:$$. * Mt. 13:54. 

* E. Hoskjms •Bii N. Dsve}r, eit., p. 248. 
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dearly we shall understand the reason for it, and thereafter 
shall not wish it otherwise. 

The reason for it is perhaps not so hard to find, if it be 
granted that the Christ of the N.T. is presented as the sym¬ 
bol of God; for, in the perfect symbol of God, the material 
image of Jesus must point beyond himself to the trans¬ 
cendent reality of the invisible God, since this is precisely 
what the perfect image of the perfect symbol must do if 
it is to be perfixt. In so far as the image were to draw 
attention to itself, to that extent it would be less than per¬ 
fect as an image. And, in fact, implicitly or explicitly, the 
whole N.T. emphasizes the self-efFaccmcnt of Jesus: the 
reticence of the image. For instance, Mark recounts that 
"the Pharisees came and began to argue with him, seeking 
from him a sign from heaven, to test him. And he sighed 
deeply in his spirit, and said, 'Why does this generation 
seek a sign ? Truly, I say to you, no sign shall be given to 
this generation.’ "* Matthew and Luke give variations 
of the Q version of this saying, according to which Jesus 
added enigmatically that “no sign shall be given ... except 
the sign of Jonah".* After a careful discussion of the various 
suggestions which have been put forward to explain this 
saying, including Matthew’s editorial gloss,* T. W. Man- 
son h^ said that, if we wish to understand its meaning, "we 
must ask what those who asked for a sign wanted. The 
answer is that they wanted something that would authenti¬ 
cate Jesus to them, prove to them that He was indeed God's 
messenger to them. Then presumably the Ninevites might 
have put the same demand before Jonah: and if Jonah lud 
produced some miracle to prove his bona fides, that would 
be Jonah’s sign. But in the story of Jonah no such sign is 
asked by the Ninevites or given by Jonah. Jonah himself 
was the only sign to the people. That can only mean that he 
and his message were such that of themselves they carried 

* R. H. ligkdbot, Hiittrf tnJ InttTfrtMitu in tit Gtsftls, nifin (Hodder 
SeStoufhton, Londoa, 193$). 

* U. i>:29i Mt. 13:39. *Mt.i2:4o. 
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conviction to the Ninevites. People listening to Jonah 
recognixed the voice of God. That, and onij that, is what will 
be given to this generation ... Jesus himself is the sign, the 
only sign, that will be given. The Q passive is then in real 
agreement with Mark viii 11 f. It refuses just as definitely 
as Mark viii la the request for a supernatural vindication 
of Jesus. It is to be noted that Jesus as His own sign differs 
from Jonah in one respect. Jonah only preached. Jesus both 
preaches and acts. His ministry is the manifestation of the 
Kingdom. And in Him the Kingdom is self-authenticating.”* 
That this is the right interpretation seems probable, 
not only because it agrees with Mark, but because it agrees 
with the teaching of the further Q saying which follows in 
both Matthew and Luke, and which associates the ”men of 
Nineveh” with the “the queen of the South”. It is said of 
both that "they will arise at the judgement with the men 
of this generation and condemn them".* The queen of the 
South who "came from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon” is, of course, the Queen of Sheba, and 
the point of the saying is that, while she, a heathen princess, 
made a long and ^ngerous journey in order to come to such 
revelation as was available to her in her own day, the con¬ 
temporaries of Jesus are not satisfied with what is available 
to them, despite the fact that, at no cost to themselves, they 
are confronted with "a greater than Solomon”. They do not 
want to sec God in, through, and by the ordinary person of 
Jesus, for this is not enough for them. Instead, they want 
proof — a "sign from heaven” — to authenticate that which 
should be selfGUthenticating, but which they find too self- 
effacing because they cannot see beyond the earthly image 
to its heavenly component. But Jesus refuses to sati^ 
them, because the self-effacing image can only mediate the 
transcendent God to those who have eyes to see: that Is to 
say, by confrontation. For "the eye is the lamp of the body. 

*T.W. MtBMO, Tit 84 yi 9 gt»f 7 tai,fp.^ f. (S.CM. Pres*, Logaloa, 
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Soi if yoiir eye is sound, your whole body will be full of 
light; but if your eye is not sound, your whole body will be 
^1 of dsrkness. If then the light in you is darkness, how 
great is the darkness I”* St Paul’s way of saying the same 
thing was to tell the Christians in Rome that “to set the 
mind on the flesh is death, but to set the mind on the Spirit 
is life and peace”.* That St Paul was right had been fully 
shown in the lifetime of Jesus, when the minds of his own 
countrymen, long accustomed to the flesh of Jesus, were 
unable to see the Spirit in him, so that “he marvelled 
because of their xmbelief’.* 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the problems 
involved in the Marcan account of the commands to silence 
given by Jesus to various people, who are said to have 
recognized that he was the Messiah, and who are told not 
to publish their knowledge abroad but to keep it secret. 
The historicity of these injunctions to secrecy has often 
been called in question, and various interpretations have 
been put upon them. But it is perhaps permissible to say 
here that, whether Jesus actually used the words imputed 
to him by Mark or not, it seems probable that they are a 
true representation of his behaviour and intentions in his¬ 
tory, for they are consistent with a reticence that can be 
pronounced historical on other grounds. Amtin Farrcr 
came to this conclusion when, in answer to his own question, 
“Did Christ reveal himself with the degree and sort of 
reserve St Mark describes?” he replied that he found in 
himself “no power to conceive Christ’s mission other¬ 
wise”.* If this be so, whatever may be thought of the 
historicity of the individual sayings attributed to Jesus in 
the fourth gospel, many of which bear witness to the same 
reticence, there is no more reason to doubt their underlying 
truth than there is to doubt that of the Marcan sayings. 
On the contrary, the sayings in St John’s gospel make 

iM(.6:aaf.;cf.U.ti:34£ *Roib. 8:6. •Mk.6:iir. 

* 1* "**^ Fintr, j! is St. Mdri, p. 246 (A. it C. BUdk, Loadon, 
1951). 
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explicit that which is implicit in the synoptic gospels. “If I 
bear witness to myself, my testimony is not true,’’* said the 
Johannine Christ, succinctly epitomizing the behaviour of 
the synoptic Jesus and the role of a self-effacing image; 
and again, quite clearly, “I do not receive glory from 
men.’’* In feet, the perfect “image of the invisible God” will 
neither absorb the attention of those who behold him — 
the attention which should pass through and beyond him to 

God_nor take to himself the credit for the light which 

shines through him from God into the darkness of a godless 
world for all who, when they are confronted by him, have 
eyes to see it. 

But the dominical nuracles take at least as promment a 
place in the gospels as does the reticence of Jesus, and no 
satisfactory account of him can be given if they be disre¬ 
garded. There is, of course, no a prim reason to disbeliew 
the miraculous stories of the N.T. Absolute denials of their 
intrinsic possibility can only arise from prejudiced assump¬ 
tions about the nature of the possible and the impMsible. 
However, it is impossible to prove that they did, indeed, 
happen. For even if a similar event were to occur tc^y, and 
if it were to be given the widest possible publicity in the 
newspapers, on the wireless, and in other ways, there would 
still be pteople who would believe and others who would 
not believe in its actuality. Even among the eye-witnesses, 
there would inevitably be some who, in retrospect, would 
account for what they had seen on grounds of delusion, 
hypnosis, suggestion, or trickery. Moreover, the N.T. itself, 
which provides every ground for believing the reticence of 
Jesus to be historically true, provides sufficient grounds for 
reasonable doubt of the historical eventuality of some of the 
miracles to be entertained. For instance, the miraculous 
cursing of the fig tree, recounted by Mark,* appears in 
Luke only in the form of a parable.* Similarly, Luke r^ 
counts a parable, featuring a man called Lazarus, which ends 

*Tii. t:si. *Jn- 

* Lk. 13:6 ff. 
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with 1 warning that if men do not heed the word of God in 
Holy Scripture, neither will they regard its truth even “if 
some one should rise from the dead”.* Meanwhile, in the 
fourth gospel, a man called Latarus docs rise from the dead 
through the miraculous intervention of Jesus, and, while 
some of the Jews “believed in him’’ as a result, others 
prepare to destroy him.* It is, then, possible on critical 
and historical grounds to come to the conclusion that some 
or all of the accounts of miracles may be dramatized versions 
of parables. But, if it is impossible either to say dogmatically 
that the miracles could not, and therefore did not, happen, 
or to say definitely that they did occur, it is profitless to 
discuss them solely from the point of view of their historical 
eventuality. Of course, their intrinsic probability can, and 
indeed should, be assessed; but, even so, since it is certain 
that the faith of the early Church was not primarily a result 
of nicely balanced assessments of their historical probabil- 
i^, the writers of the N.T. must have recounted these 
stories for some reason other than their unvarnished 
historicity. 

From the point of view of the Evangelists, the dominical 
miracles were demonstrative claims that the Messianic 
promises of the O.T. had been fulfilled in Je^, through 
whom the prerogative powera of God had visibly worked. 
Regarded as sudi, there is every reason to suppose them 
representative of the historical faa that Jesus saw in himself 
the irruption of the kingdom of God and the dawn of the 
Messianic age. It would be impossible to defend this state¬ 
ment within the scope of this chapter or, indeed, of this 
book, but a typical passage from Matthew may be dted in 
its support. It is recount^ how John the Baptist in prison 
sends a mission to Jesus to ask him if he b^ indeed, the 
Messiah. Jesus replies by saying, “Go and tell John what 
you hear and see: the blind receive their sight and the lame 
walk, lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, and the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have good news preached to them.’’* 

»Lk. 16:19-31. 
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This is an unmistakable reference to the fulfilment of 
Isaiah's prophecy concerning the Messianic age that says 
of it that “then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf unstopped; then shall the lame man 
leap like a hart, and the tongxie of the dumb sing for 
In the Lucan version of this incident, the miracles 
arc not merely reported; they arc worked on the spot with 
John’s disciples as witnesses of them; and again they are 
presented as demonstrations that Jesus is, indeed, “he who 
IS to come”. Similarly, in Mark’s gospel, the healing of a 
deaf man who stammered* is treated as an example of 
the fulfilment of the same Isaianic prophecy. In Mark, the 
reference to Isaiah is made even more unmisukable by the 
use of the word, ftoyiXdXos, for a stammerer. This occurs 
twice only in the Bible: once here in Mark, and once in the 
Septuagint version of this Isaianic passage. Thus the dom¬ 
inical miracles are presented by the Evangelist, not as bare 
facts in themselves, but as evidence that, in Jesus and 
his Ministry, the Messianic age had come. V^ethcr ^ese 
things happened historically or not, the significance of the 
miracle stories still lies in the witness they bear to the belief 
that something transcending history was working through 
Jesus in history. As such, they signify no more and no lew 
than such a saying as, “If it is by the finger of God that I 
cast out demons, then the kingdom of God has come u^n 
you;’’» for they pose the question, Was the power of God in 
Jesus > Thus, one could say of the miracles, the same as has 
been said of the parables: namely, that they compel one “to 
come to a decision about his (Jesus’) person and mission. 
For they arc all full of 'the secret of the kingdom of God. ‘ 
They, too, pose the question, Was God in Christ ? It cannot 
be answered only by resort to historical research or by 
attempts to prove that the miracles happened. For, even if it 
could be proved, for insunce, that a man who stammered 


* ]ot^ Jeremus. Tie FsrsiJei if 7 enn, ««». by S. H. Hooke, p. 159 
(S.CM. Press Loodos, t 9 S 4 )> 
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was actually and historically cured of his impediment by 
Jesus, this would prove only that he was cured; and this, 
in itself, would not prove that God was in Christ. 

However, the loots dassitus for the relationship between 
the self-effacing image of Jesus and the transcendent power 
of God is to be found in the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 
It has rightly been stressed, again and again, that Crucifixion 
and Resurrection are not two events, but the beginning and 
ending of one event. For there was not first a defeat, which 
was followed later by a victory. God did not reverse a defeat 
on the Cross. On the contrary, the Easter victory was won 
on the Cross and completed in the Resurrection. The view 
of the N.T. is that it was on the Cross that "he disarmed 
the principalities and powers and made a public example of 
them, triumphing over them in him".^ So Paul could say, 
"We preach Christ crucified, a stumbling-block to Jews 
and folly to Gentiles, but to those who are <^led, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God."* Moreover, as Bultmann has pointed out, the 
Resurrection by itself "cannot be a visible fact in the realm 
of human history,"* for "all that historical critidsm can 
esublish is the ^ that the first disciples came to believe 
in the resurrection. The historian can perhaps to some 
extent account for that faith ... but the historical event of 
the rise of the Easter faith means for us what it meant for 
the first disciples — namely, the self-manifestation of the 
risen Lord, the act of God in which the redemptive event of 
the cross is completed."* Whatever Bultmann may mean 
exactly by "a visible event", if Jesus’ death was the victory 


* Cel. s:i$. 

* I Car. 1:13 f.| ef. GaL jn. TKe &et that it wat eo the Crow that the 
victory wm woo utd com pitted ■ oodcrlmed, ia the fborth gospel, when 
Qirift«)«, “It a finiilied.” Since the work of God it complete, the efibtion 
of the S^t can (oUovr at oooe (Ja. 19:34). The htcat impheatioat of 
Mk. 13:38 and 39 are die taae. 

' Ri^f Buhnana, TMtgj ^ tie New Teiumet, p. 39$ {S.CM. 
Preai, Loadoe, 1933). 

* Ktrjfwt mi Mjti, p. 43. 
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over the power of death, then the Crucifixion and Resur> 
rection must be regarded as one event — one victory — in 
which both the dying man and the living God were indis* 
solubly involved. That the victory was raized (made real) 
by the Cross, and that the living God transcended the 
dying man, in whom he was embodied, was expressed in the 
Resurrection of that man. Thus, once again, the pattern of 
realization, embodiment, and expression is found. But if the 
Resurrection be the expression of the transcendent victory 
of the death on the Cross, it is only in and throiigh the image 
of the crucified Christ that the risen Christ can be appre¬ 
hended truly as victor over death; for, without the death on 
the Cross, the Resurrection would not have been a victory 
over death. So the Resurrection must be regarded as the 
triumphant expresrion of the victory already won. Thus the 
Cross and Resurrection event, too, is presented as anal<^ous 
to a symbolic event in that there is a coming together into 
unity of faa and reality of a material image, the crucified, 
with a transcendent reality, the resurrected: a coming 
together of the dead man with the living God in the risen 
Christ. Here, the self-effacing reticence of the crucified 
image is made perfect and complete, for self-effacement can 
go no further than death, in order that the transcendent 
reality of God’s victory, power, and love may be perfectly 
expressed in and through that image. 

Is this to strain the analogy mth artistic symbols to 
breaking-point and, indeed, beyond it to the point of offence ? 
Before replying too hastily in the affirmative, it nf»y be 
recalled that it was said that there can never be an objective 
standard of judgement in the arts, simply because that which 
is to be judged is never a mere object;* and this, surely, is 
supremely true of the death and Resurrection of Christ. 
When Bultmann speaks of "the difficulty of establishing the 
objective historicity of the resurrection no matter how many 
witnesses are cited, as though once it was established it 
might be believed beyond all question, and faith might have 
* FUe nfrt, p. 3s. 
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it* unimpeachable guarantee,”* i* he not saying, in effect, 
that the Resurrection can never be regarded as being merely 
objective and historical, simply because the action of God 
can never be a mere object in history? If this be what he 
means, he is right; for the action of God must always be the 
intrusion of something into history which transcends both 
objectivity and historicity. Then the analogy with artistic 
symbols is very close, for, in precisely the same way, it is 
impossible to establish the objective value of a work of art, 
however great it nuy be; for the man who argues that 
Michelangelo's DavU is merely a lump of carved stone 
which means nothing to him, or that Duccio’s Maesta Is 
merely a piece of painted wood which looks to him no 
different from any other piece, can never be provided with 
objective proof that he is wrong. Indeed, Hegel's definition 
of what is needed for artistic perception* could be applied 
with equal pertinence to what is needed for Easter faith, if it 
be adapted so as to read that such faith is faith in the power, 
action, and love of God "only as brought into unity with a 
concrete sensuous phenomenon”, namely the Cross. In fact, 
Bultmann makes exactly this point, when he says that the 
N.T. "claims that faith only became possible at a definite 
point in history in consequence of an event — viz., the event 
of Christ. Faith in the sense of obedient self-commitment 
and inward detachment from the world is only possible 
when it is fiuth in Jesus Christ”* A sceptic can be per¬ 
suaded by historical argument to believe only that the 
material man, Jesus, suffered a material death. But a Christ¬ 
ian sees the action and the love of God "as brought into 
unity with” that concrete, historical death; and if the 
sceptic says that, to him, it is merely a material death, the 
Christian can fornish no objective proof that it was more 
than that, for the ‘something more’ — the Resurrection — 
was not a mere objea. 

But if, througl^ut the N.T., Christ is presented as being 

* WJUyi, pp. 39 f. 

* Ktryfm* Mjtk, p. SS. 
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the invisible God working in and through the reticent 
image of Jesus for those with eyes to see, the problem still 
remains as to what Is the relationship between the N.T. 
presentation of Christ as, in this sense, the symbol of God 
and the real Christ who stands behind the N.T. Full 
consideration of this problem must be deferred until later; 
but perhaps, in passing, it would be worth looking a little 
more closely here at the analogy with artistic symbols. For 
what is the relationship between, say, a Cezanne landscape 
and the reality? Cezanne, confronted with a real bit of the 
material world, by means of an obscure mode of appre¬ 
hension was aware of something implicit in, and yet trans¬ 
cending, the materia] spectacle; and this seemed to him to be 
valuable. What this ‘something* was, it is impossible to put 
into words, for Cdzanne has put it into paint once for all; 
but for the sake of clear discussion one may say that this 
'something* was a vital order and harmony in, and yet 
trans^nding, the material spectacle of light, rock, vegeta¬ 
tion, and sky. The finished painting is a symbol, or coming 
together into unity, of the idea of this apprehended and 
transcendent order and the material imagery of the painted 
canvas; and in the finished painting the transcendent order 
is somehow emphasized and made plainer than it was in the 
reality. In the reality it was largely hidden; whereas in the 
symbol it is revealed and laid bare. 

The symbol, then, confronts the spectator with the ques¬ 
tion, Is this true? Was Cdzanne right to believe that the 
material world is the kind of place in which is implicit a vital 
order and harmony of this kind? This cannot answered 
only by resort to geology, chemistry, or physics. It must 
be answered by using the obscure aesthetic mode of appre¬ 
hending the truth, (H* not at all. A question similar to this 
will be posed by every great work of art. If one can say that, 
however much misapplication of the truth may be present, 
and however much error may have crept in with the truth, 
ultimately the picture contains and mediates a genuine truth 
about the world, then the question is answered, and the 
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work is justified. It is a great work of art. For example, in 
the ease of a Cezanne, while the world which he panted is 
‘real’ and his painting is ‘only a symbol’, the painting does 
indeed reveal something profoundly true about the material 
world which was previously hidden; and it is in this revela¬ 
tion that the value of the work lies. In short, the value 
of Cezanne’s work is that it constrains you to say that the 
world is a place in which is implicit the kind of transcendent 
order and harmony apprehended by the painter. But, if 
this be so, there must be a sense in which the real world, t<^ 
must be regarded as a conung together of material reality 
and a transcendent order; and the relationship between 
the painting and the thing painted, symbol and reality, is 
one in which the symbol makes clear, in the only way in 
which clarity may be achieved, the full nature of the reality. 
Or, to put this another way, no ontology of the real world 
would be complete, were it to leave out of account the 
harmonious order apprehended by Cdzanne in and under the 
material phenomena which he painted. Moreover, an exact 
description of the material spectacle could not do what 
Cezanne has done, for it would necessarily stop short of 
anything transcending materiality. 

If the relationship between the N.T. presentation of 
Christ and the real Christ is analogous, then the original 
disciples, the tradition-bearers, and the Evangelists, con¬ 
fronted with a real bit of material history — the event of 
Christ — by means of an obscure mode of apprehension, 
faith, were convinced that, embodied in this material event, 
was “the whole fulness of deity”.^ In their presentation of 
this event, the deity is emphasized and nude plain, for it is 
the purpose of symbolic presentation to emphasize the 
transcendent components of its symbols in such a way that 
they arc made plainer than they were in the material reality. 
But, if there be any truth whatsoever in the Christian faith, 
there must also be a sense in which God was, in very fact 
and reality, implicit in the real Jesxis who sUnds behind the 
iCoLa:9. 
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symbolic presentation of the N.T. That is to say, there must 
1 m a sense in which the transcendent God came together 
with the man Jesus in Christ. As in the arts, so here, exact 
description could only have described the material event 
and would necessarily have stopped short of the trans¬ 
cendent God. Therefore the full truth of Christ could have 
been conveyed only in symbols. 

As products of a materialist age, in which the arts are 
discounted as revealing something basically unreal—an 
age in which reality is assumed to be coextensive with 
material phenomena — we tend to shy away from the con¬ 
clusion that the full reality of Christ can be revealed only 
by symbols. But this tendency reveals only the strength 
of our materialist presuppositions and prejudices. In face, 
both the Christian faith and the arts stand or M upon 
the reality of a mode of being which has this affinity with 
symbols, that a living and transcendent realm can and does 
reveal itself by coming into union with material things: in 
the arts, always imperfectly; in Christ, perfectly and 
completely. If, on a priori epistemological grounds, the 
ontological possibility of this land of union be denied, the 
arts can have no value except as stimulators of pleasing 
emotions and fosterers of enjoyable delusions; and Christ¬ 
ianity, coo, must be classed as valuable, not for any truth 
that it reveals, but for the socially and individually expedient 
delusions which it arouses, encourages, and sustains. On 
the other hand, if there be any sense in which it is ultimately 
true to say that “God was in Christ”, then there stands at the 
centre of the Christian faith, as its fons et origo, an event 
which can be expressed only in symbols, and apprehended 
only through them; simply because, in itself, the event 
transcends the limitations of material eventuality, and there¬ 
fore the scope of material description. 

But once this is recognized, certain consequences follow. 
First and foremost, it becomes obvious that the presentation 

_the preaching — of Christ must always be subject to the 

conditions which govern symbolic communication. Amongst 
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Other things, this means that to concentrate upon the bare, 
historical humanity of Jesus — his historicity, human 
nobility, physical suffering, morality, and the rest — is to 
obscure the gospel and to defeat the ends of Christian preach¬ 
ing; for such a concentration upon the humanity of Jesus 
can only rivet attention to the material image, where that 
image shoiild pass the attention to the transcendent God. In 
fact, such preaching is pasHcht preaching. It presents and 
enthrones at second-hand and for its own sake imagery 
which, because it has not been understood, can only mas¬ 
querade as the gospel; and the result will be a lifeless and 
stultifying copy of the original that obscures, rather than 
reveals, the truth. Sinularly, to concentrate upon the objec¬ 
tive reality of such things as the miracles, whether ^ey 
happened or not, must inevitably be to obscure their sig¬ 
nificance; for it is to reduce the transcendent to terms of 
the material. As products of a post-humanist and still 
materialist age, our natural desire is to know what the 6rst 
disciples saw. But precisely what they saw it is impossible 
to say and even, perhaps, undesirable to ask. At least, this 
seems to have b^n the teaching of the Johannine Christ 
when he said to Thomas, “Have you believed because you 
have seen me? Blessed are those who have not seen and yet 
believe."^ In any case, precisely what the disciples saw, we 
do not know. It is certain only that, confronted with Jesus, 
they ‘saw’ — or knew themselves to be confronted with — 
the power and the love of God which was in and through 
him; and this espedally on Calvary. Somehow, by an 
obscure mode of apprehension, in the complete impotence 
of the crucified they were confronted with the complete 
omnipotence of God; in the death of a man, with the con¬ 
quest of death by God. There can be no more complete or 
perfect example of the impossibility of finding by analysis 
of the material image, real and objective, but humble and 
reticent as it is, the true value of its transcendent com¬ 
ponent. Yet the subsequent behaviour of the disciples is 
^ Jn. sc;s9. 
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evidence of the fact that they were passionately and over- 
whelmingly convinced of the reality of that transcendence. 
They knew it, as a man knows that he is confronted with 
something infinitely more valuable than merely a lump of 
stone when he stands in front of Michelangelo’s DaviJ. 
But in artistic symbols the spectator is always confronted 
with something which is less than perfect and, even in the 
greatest work, with something that is known to be only 
primus inter pares. Whereas, in Christ, the disciples were 
confronted with something which they knew to be unique: 
God. 

At first sight, this may appear to be a covert form of sub¬ 
jective idealism or Docetism. But for two reasons it is not. 
First, far from denying the reality and objectivity of Jesus' 
historical manhood, it asserts the necessity of regarding it 
as both real and ordinary. For it is only in and through the 
objective, historical, material event of Jesus that the trans¬ 
cendent God is known. Thus, it no more denies the historical 
objectivity of the flesh of Jesus than an affirmation of the 
transcendent truth and value of a painting can be said to 
deny the objective reality of the material picture. In fact, 
both affirmations of transcendent value depend for their 
validity upon the real, material existence of their respective 
images. Secondly, it says of CMst alone that "he is the 
image of the invisible C^d". It does not go on to say that 
therefore all men are images of God, let alone that they are 
mere shadows of the ideal. Its implications for the doctrine 
of man must await the next chapter; but, certainly, they are 
not idealist in any usual sense of that term. 

What, however, it does do is to make intelligible the fact 
that, when the root of the Christian faith is uncovered, so 
often its nature seems to be paradoxical. For, if the Christian 
faith is rooted in an event which is expressible only in 
terms of symbolism, then the ‘analysis of that faith must 
result in paradox. This must be so, ^cause, if a symbol is a 
coming together in unity of a material thing with a trans¬ 
cendent reality with which it is not ‘naturally’ compatible, 
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the analysis of that symbol can only reveal two incompati¬ 
bles, since analysis is, by its nature, the examination of the 
component structure of the thing analysed, leading to the 
identification of its constituent parts. Thus, since a pa^ox 
is precisely the simultaneous assertion of two incompatibles, 
paradox will always result from the analysis of a symbol. 
The full consideration of this must also be deferred; but, 
in passing, it is worth noticing here that, although the 
analysis of a symbol must always result in a paradox, a 
symbol is not the same thing as a pmdox. For the essence 
of a symbol is its internal unity, while the nature of a para¬ 
dox is the precarious balance of its parts and therefore its 
potential diuUty. 

Yet another consequence of the recognition that the 
Christian faith rests upon an event, which can be under¬ 
stood and expressed only in symbolic terms, is that the sym¬ 
bols which are derivative from the central and fundamental 
Christological symbol cannot be disnussed as ontological 
impossibilities, pantheist accretions, or mere illustrations, 
until each has b^n examined on its merits. Furthermore, it 
will be in such a study that the place of symbolism in the 
understanding of the redemptive consequence of the event 
of Christ for mankind will be assessed. 
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I T has often been remarked that the idea of man as being 
made in theinuge of God is foreign to the Hebraic mind, 
and that it was imported into the O.T. by the Jews of the 
dispersion at the time of their developing contact with 
Hellenism, and as a result of this contact. The reasons for 
refusing to accept this concept as a biblical one, though not 
regarded as definitive by all O.T. scholars, have been sum¬ 
marized by Vladimir Lossky, and are worth quoting at 
length; for it is important clearly to understand them. 

"The reasons advanced by certain Protestant theo¬ 
logians," Lossky has said, "who would like to exclude the 
’theology of the image’ from the essentials of Christianity 
can 6nd support on a sound knowledge of biblical vocabu¬ 
lary. So Karl Barth in his Dogmaiik' declares that the teach¬ 
ings of the Fathers of the Church about the ‘theology of the 
image' were entirely invented, without any scriptural founda¬ 
tion. Emil Brunner,* who is less categorical, nevertheless 
concludes that ‘the doctrine of the Imago Dei, however 
much one wishes to bring this term back to a definite con¬ 
ception, does not play an important part in the Bible’. 
Anders Nygren in Agape and Ero^ eliminates the theme of 
the image, quoting E. Lehmann, who says: ‘The aigtiment 
which is most formally opposed to "creation in the image of 
God’’ is that it is wholly lacking from the O.T. If it had 
been a more ordinary idea, it would often have been em¬ 
ployed, or even exploited, in the many passages bearing on 
the relations of God and man. But the prophets, the Psalms, 
Job, even Deuteronomy (which is so human), not one of 
them speaks of this essential likeness between God and 

* III, I, p. »l6 (194$)- * DtrMemui im 1937. 

»I, p. as7. 
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mam’. . . And the same writer adds: ‘It is not by chance 
that this theory of man in God’s image only grew up at the 
precise moment when the Greek language appeared in the 
religious literature of Judaism’ . . . Lehmann and Nygren 
simply wanted to say that the theme of the im^ of God is 
foreign to revelation: it is an hellenic contribution which we 
owe to the Platonic and Stoic associations already latent in 
the terms eifoSr and iiiolums, in the translation of the 
Book of Genesis by the Septuagint, about the third or 
second century before Christ. These ideas are developed in 
the Book of Wisdom, written in Greek about the middle of 
the first century before our era. In fact, we find there» a 
paraphrase of 'Let us make man in our own image’ which 
gives man in his vocation the attributes of incorruptibility 
and conformity with God in what is proper to him 
or, according to another version, conformity 
with his eternity In the same book,* Wisdom, 

co-creator of the universe, makes God known in creation: 
she is the iiraiiyaaiia — the reflection (or radiance) of 
the eternal light, the ‘unspotted mirror of the working of 
God’, the 'image (<^(^) of his excellency’. This is almost 
the second hypostasis of middle Platonism or the Logos of 
Philo .. . The precise facts appealed to by the theologians 
who are opposed to the patristic doctrine of the image 
mmt be admitted by all who, as they face the text of the 
O.T., are unwilling to close their eyes to the history of the 
formation of the Biblical Canon. So they will recognize 
that the Hebraic se/em and ^mut, governed by the pre¬ 
positions b* and in Genesis 1:26 (which give: ‘in our 
image, as our likeness’), have not the positive and direct 
force of rar’ tlxwva. Ka 9 iftoltaow iJfMSv of the 

translation of the Septuagint. In the context of the sacerdotal 
narrative of Genesis, the creation of man ‘in the inuge’ of 
God confers on human beings a dominion over the animals 
analc^ous to that which God enjoys over the whole of his 
creation. If, as is sometimes supposed, this text is aimed 
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against the Egyptian cult of theriomorphtc gods, the expres¬ 
sion ‘in the image’ would have a mainly negative meaning: 
the animals have nothing of the divine, for only man is 
made ‘in the image' of God. But it has also been noticed 
that the expression ‘after our likeness’ ought to limit still 
further the positive force of ‘in our image’, perhaps to avoid 
at the same time the Persian myth of the ‘heavenly man': 
man is only in tht image —he has only a certain distant 
analogy with the Lord through the place which he occupies 
among earthly creatures. Evidently all this is too thin for 
us to be able to speak of an O.T. doctrine of the 'image of 
God’, except in negative terms: the God of Israel, Creator of 
the heaven and the earth, has nothing in common with the 
divinities of the other nations. He has no image, human or 
animal in form, which could be worshipped. This is in com¬ 
plete harmony with the formal prohibition of any plastic 
representation of God.^ 'Take ye therefore good heed unto 
yourselves: for ye saw no manner of similitude on the day 
that the Lord spake unto you in Horcb out of the midst of 
the fire: lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven 
image, the similitude of any figure whatsoever.’ ‘Yahveh 
spake to you then out of the midst of the fire; ye heard the 
voice of the words, but saw no similitude, only ye heard a 
voice** ... In the purely Hebraic text of the Bible, inter¬ 
preted in the historic context in which the books of the 
O.T. were edited, there is nothing (or almost nothing) 
which would permit us to base either a knowledge of God 
or a religious anthropology on the notion of the image of 
God.”* 

This conclusion must be accepted. No Christian doctrine 
of man can be built directly on the isolated and late use of 
the word ‘image’ in the O.T. On the contra^, it cannot be 
too dearly recognized that the typical O.T. view of man was 
that he was a fallen creature, over against God and separated 

* Dent. 4:16. *Deut.4:ia. 

» VUdimir Lenkj. Th Tiet/^ Imegt. Article is Btbernwt, Sena 3, 

K€>. ta, pp. 510 ff. (>9374). 
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from him, and thus that he was the very reverse of God's 
image as that word has been defined, and is being used here. 
J. A. T. Robinson has rightly pointed out that, in the O.T., 
“true individuality was seen to be grounded solely in the 
indivisible responsibility of each man to God . . . All 
Hebrew thinking was done, as it were, in this vertical dimen¬ 
sion of man’s relatcdness to God as a creature and as a 
fellcn creature. The Hebrew never abstracted man from this 
relationship and set him on a pedestal, apart from the rest of 
creation, to exclaim 'What a piece of work is nun I Rather, 
viewing him in the context of God s total handiwork, he 
was led to ask: 'When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him? And 
the son of man that thou visitest him?’ 

Such a view of man as being over against God is typical, 
not only of the O.T. doctrine of man, but also of the N.T. 
doctrine of man before Christ. For the N.T., men before 
Christ “were enemies” of God;» they were “«tranged and 
hostile in mind”.* Of the two groups into which they were 
divided, Jew and Gentile, the Gentiles were “alienated from 
the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants 
of promise, having no hope and without God in the world;”* 
while, amongst the Jews, even the heroes of Israel in 
O.T. times “died in faith, not having received what was 
promised, but haring seen it and greeted it from afar”.* 
For, although the advanu^ of the old covenant to the 
Jew was great: namely, to be “entrusted with the oracles 
of God,”* Paul could say that, ultimately, there was no 
distinction between Jewand Gentile “sinceall havesinned”.’ 
Thus, for the N.T., man before Christ, whether Jew or 
Gentile, was in a radically different position from man after 
Christ; “for he is our peace, who has made us both one.”* 
This is entirely consonant with the saying that “the 

»J. A. T. RohiMoii. Tk BUj. p. i j f. {&.C.M. Pre», 1953). 

•Rora-j:*©. ‘Col-itat. ‘Eph-aiia. *Heb.li:T3. 

•Rom. 3:3. ’Rom. 3:35. *£1*. 1:14. 
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law and the prophets were until John; since then the 
good news of the kingdom of God is preached”.^ More¬ 
over, the news is good precisely because, although “among 
those born of women ^ere Im risen no one greater than 
John the Baptist; yet he who is least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he“.* So one comes back to the open¬ 
ing words of the last chapter; namely, that the fundamental 
postulate of the gospel, upon which all else depends, is that 
man’s position in the world has been radically changed by 
the action of God in Christ. No doctrine of man that lessens 
the force of that contention, or which tends to imder- 
emphasize the revolution wrought by Christ in man’s stand¬ 
ing with God, can be accepted as Christian for a moment. 

The exact nature of this change in man’s status is most 
clearly explained in the Pauline and deutero-Pauline litera¬ 
ture, though the fact of the change is recognized throughout 
the N.T. As has been said already, it is that the state of 
separation between God and man — the result of sin and 
inescapable in O.T. times — has been done away by Christ.* 
Instead, man has been “reconciled’’ to God. This new 
relationship of man with God is the restilt of God’s action 
and initiative; “for by grace you have been saved through 
faith; and this is not your own doing, it is the gift of 
And “the free gift is not like the trespass ... for the judge¬ 
ment following the trespass brought condemnation, but 
the free gift following many trespasses brings justifica¬ 
tion’’.* So where, in O.T. times, “sin reigned in death’’* 
over all men who, noUns voUns, were in bondage to it and to 
its consequences, in the new age inaugurated by Christ men 
are “as men who have been brought from death to life’’.* 
So Paul could remind the disdples that they must consider 
themselves “dead to sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus’’.* 
Sin will have no more dominion over them, because they 

*U. i6:t6. 

• G»L 4:1-7, cf. Rain. «s Heb. 7 :« 9 i K 
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have been set free from iu Indeed, freedom from sin 
— a freedom which can be hadonly as a gift of God through 
Christ_is both the result and the determinative character¬ 

istic of man’s new relationship with God. 

Since sin, for the Bible, is the enthronement of the self in 
the place of God,* and since a life of sin is a life of self- 
aggrandizement, freedom from sin is freedom from self. 
It takes the form of the enthronement of God in the place 
where, previously, the self has been enthroned: namely, the 
heart of a man. Moreover, the enthronement of God in a 
man’s heart should lead to a life of God-assertion, as it were, 
and the aggrandizement of God where, before, the self was 
both asserted and a^yandized. Thus, freedom from sin 
should result in a new kind of life with a completely new 
motivation and orientation; and the whole N.T. proclaims 
that this is so. It bears witness to the experienced reality 
of an entirely new kind of life which is possible because of 
the event of Christ. Indeed, for the N.T., Christianity is 
always a way of life now, because of an event in the historical 
past: the experience of the Holy Spirit now, because of 
Christ’s sacrifice and conquest on the Cross: a divine new 
rooted in a divine /Ar«. It is to the visible evidence — a 
present reality — of this new kind of life that appeal is made 
by the earliest Church as one of the two chief credentials of 
Christ's significance, the evidence of eye-witnesses of the 
Resurrection being the other. "This Jesus God raised up, 
and of that we are all witnesses. Being therefore exalted at 
the right hand of God, and having received from the Father 
the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out tMs whieA 
you su and hear... Let all the house of Israel know assuredly 
that God has made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom you crucified.”* Similarly, the Church’s chief 
credential is the visible evidence of this new kind of life, as 

* Ron. 

* Sis if tretput ooly for the O.T., not for the K.T. And eren in the O.T. 
tretpM ii ibe rcealt of tdf-«dolit77. 

* Act* 2:32 W. 
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for instance, when it was decided that baptism could not be 
withheld from the Gentiles in face of the evident fact that 
they, too, had received the gift which characterized the new 
kind of life: namely, the gift of the Holy Spirit. “Can any 
one forbid water for baptizing these people who have 
received the Holy Spirit just as we have?”* In the Pauline 
literature, the new life which is possible to man because 
of Christ could not be given greater prominence. So Paul 
could tell his correspondents in Rome that both he and 
they “were buried with Christ by baptism into death, so that 
as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
we too might walk in newness of life”.* Of himself, he could 
say, “I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I who 
live, but Christ who lives in roe.”* Thus, the radically 
new character of Christian living could be summed up in the 
saying that “if any one is in Christ, he is a new creation; the 
old has passed away, behold, the new has come. All this is 
from God.”* The same conviction is expressed in the fourth 
gospel, not only in the words of the Lord's conversation 
with Nicodemus, “Unless one is born anew, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God,”* but also in the emphasis upon the 
fact that Christ is "the resurrection and the life”,-* that “in 
him was life, and the life was the light of men”;’ that it is 
not in the scriptures that life is to be found but in Christ 
himself^ and that “unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink his blood, you have no life in you”.* 

Regardless, for a moment, of the much debated problem 
of whether they are to be understood literally or merely 
metaphorically, the plain words of the N.T. are to the eflect 
that this new life, which is the characteristic experience of 
the Church, is new, simply because it is, in some sense, not 
the life received from God at birth, but the life of the risen 
Christ, imparted to the disciples by him, and cxpcrienc^ 
by them as a gift from him. Paul no longer lives, but Christ 

*A£Ciio47. *116111. 6 ^. * GtL a:»o. * » Cor. 5‘*7 

*Jb. 3:j. ‘Jn. n:a5. 
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lives in him.'- Christians arc "in Christ Jesus”,» or simply 
"in Christ”.* Apostles like Paul carry about in their own 
bodies the death of Jesus, "so that the life of Jesus may also 
be manifested in our bodies;”* or even more precisely, "so 
that the lifcof Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh”.* 
Paul tells the disciples that they are not in the flesh, but 
Christ is in them.* He reminds them that they arc temples 
of God; that God’s spirit dwells in them;’ that they are 
temples of the Holy Spirit;* and that they should have that 
mind in them "which was also in Christ Jesm”.* They are 
the body of Christ and individually members of it.** They 
are exhorted to grow up in every way into him who is the 
into Christ, "from whom the whole body, joined and 
knit together by every joint . . . upbuilds itself in love”.** 
Moreover, the disciples are in the same relationship with 
Christ as a wife is with a husband: that is to say, in a one- 
flesh union. “For this reason a man shall leave his father and 
mother and be joined to his srife, and the two shall become 
one. This is a great mystery, and I take it to mean Christ and 
the Church.”** Similarly, the Church corporate is the temple 
of God in which God’s Spirit dwells;** the building in which 
Christ holds all together as "the chief corner-stone”.** 

All this is familiar enough, and it cannot be studied in 
detail here. It is well known that some scholars have con¬ 
cluded that the writers of the N.T. in general, and Paul in 
particular, were speaking in metaphors when they appear to 
identify Christ and the Church; while others have come to 
the opposite conclxision. For instance, £. Best concluded 
that “^e phrase, ’the Body of Christ’, is not . . . used 
realistically and ontologically but metaphorically in the 
N.T.... This holds also for those other phrases which we 
have-discussed concerning the relationship of Christ to his 

*G<].s:so. * Rea. 6:il: 8:3; EoIl 1:13. 

* Ron. 11:5; cf. Epk. 17s CoL 1:14; Gil. 3:17$ t Cor. i$:33. 

*3Cbr.4:io. *3Cw.4:ii. *Roffi.8:0. ’ I Cor. 3:16. 

* tCw. 6 :to: 3Cor. 6 :t 6 . *Flul. 3 : 3 .A.V. ** iCor.i8a7iCoL 1:18. 

**EpL4:io. ** Eph. 5:31 f. 

'* I Cor. 3:16; 3 Cor. 6:16; E^. 3:11 1 . 
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Church.”^ On the other hand, the Bishop of WooJwich has 
said that "one must be chary of speaking of ’the metaphor’ 
of the Body of Christ. Paul uses the analogy of the human 
body to elucidate his teaching that Christians form Christ's 
body. But the analogy holds because they are in literal fact 
the risen organism of Christ’s person in all its concrete 
reality ... It is almost impossible to exaggerate the materiaU 
ism and crudity of Paul’s doctrine of the Church as literally 
now the resurrection hiij of Christ."* Somewhere between 
these two positions, Neville Clark has pointed out that 
"rightly to enunciate the relationship of identity and 
distinction between the crucified, the mystical, the sacra¬ 
mental, and the glorified body of the Lord may be, in the 
end, an impossible task; but it must again and again be 
attempted. We have seen that the Pauline exposition sug¬ 
gests identification of the Church with the resurrection 
body of Christ; but this simple equation must now be 
examined, qualified and plotted with greater precision. 
To fiul to allow for the element of metaphor in the Pauline 
usage is the perennial danger of a wholly admirable and 
desperately needed endeavour to do justice to biblical 
realism at this point; and this error lies at the root of a too 
facile dismissal of the concept of the mystical body... Yet 
we cannot go on toclaim unreservedly an identification of the 
Church with the ascended and glorified body of the Lord."* 

The fact is that both those theologians who, with Best, 
support the metaphorical interpretation, and those who agree 
with Robinson in upholding the literal interpretation, are 
usually as careful as Neville Clark, first to emphasiae the 
ambiguities and difficulties of the N.T. doctrine, and only 
then, on balance, to come to one conclusion or the other. 
For theoli^ians in both camps find themselves in a dilemma. 
Those who would classify the union of Christ and the 

* E. Best, 0 *f BUj a Ckritt, p. 19$ ($.?.CK., 19$$)- 

» J. A. T. RohiMoa, tf. p. 51 (S.CM. Pro^ 195a). The itdka 
Are die Biikop'*. 

» Nerille Ckrk, J» Jffnxk t» lie Tieeleg} tie Steremeut, p. 79 
(S.CM. Proi, I9 s6). 
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Church as a mere tnewphor know that, as such, this is an 
inadequate account of the N.T. idea, and that therefore it 
must be qualified; while those who would interpret it 
literally as an ontological reality find it extremely difficult 
to define just what they mean by this and to reconcile their 
conclusion to any acceptable anthropology; and so this con¬ 
clusion, too, has to be qualified. The problem resides in the 
fact that, while there can be little doubt that the N.T. 
speaks of the body of Christ as being something much more 
than a mere metaphor, in the modern sense of that term, it 
is very difficult to see how men can literally and in very 
fact, the risen Christ. 

However, this dilemma is more apparent than real. 
Evidently there is no intrinsic difficulty in the biblical con¬ 
cept itself, Of the author of Ephtsians could not have 
written of it as he did. Whereas, in fact, he used it in order 
to teach people how to understand the unity of a husband 
and a wife, pointing to the relationship of Christ and the 
Church as the recognized standard or norm of unity, and 
assuming as a matter of course that this would be so readily 
intelligible to lus readers that it would shed new light upon 
the real nature of a marital relationship.* Almost certainly, 
we should turn this upside down, using the marital relation¬ 
ship to illustrate the relationship between Christ and the 
Church. It seems possible, then, that our difficulty in 
undentanding the biblical concept may arise from the up- 
side-down-ness of our presuppositions, as compared with 
those of the N.T., rather than from any intrinsic difficulty 
in the concept itself. Thus, it is worth asking whether it 
may not be a consequence of the contemporary assumption 
that, in the doctrine of the body of Christ, theology is faced 
with an ontological either-or: eiihtr the N.T. is spewing of a 
literal, material reality, or it is using mere metaphors; 
where, for the N.T., there was another category of reality, 
the symbolic, which either we have altogether lost or we 
largely discount. It can hardly be denied that, whatever toe 
*Eph. 
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nwiy consider the Church to be, the N.T. presents it as being 
a coming together into an entirely new kind of unity of a 
number of material objects, the disciples, with a transcend^ 
ent reality, the risen Christ, with whom the former are not 
naturally compatible. That is to say, it presents it as a sym¬ 
bol. Once it be allowed that, in the N.T., the Church is 
presented as the image or material component of a symbol, 
of which the risen Christ is the transcendent reality; and, 
moreover, when it is recognized that the individual dis¬ 
ciples are presented as the imagery of that symbol, and thus 
subject to the conditions governing the function of images 
and imagery; the dilemma with which theology is faced 
disappears. For it is no longer necessary to conclude that 
the N.T. is eitfur speaking literally, or using mere metaphors. 
On the contrary, the truth can be recognized that the N.T. 
presents the Churck as the symbolic image of the risen Christ 
because there are no other terms in which the experienced reality 
of the new life, known by the new creation as the gift ofgrace, is 
expressible. And it is precisely the emsience and pottibihty of 
this new life which constitutes the gospel. 

An attempt to substantiate this can be made only on the 
grounds that it is implicit in everything that the N.T. says 
of the Church that Christ has elTectcd a reconciliation be¬ 
tween God and man, and has brought them together into a 
union which is sinular in kind to the union of a transcen¬ 
dence and an image in a symbol: that is to say, a union the 
nature of which can be understood as that of a symbolic 
union. Thus, far from depending for its justification upon 
the existence of roots in the O.T. the attribution to the 
Church of a symbolic nature is defensible on the grounds 
that the reverse is true: namely, that it is precisely this 
symbolic unity of God and the Church which differentiates 
the New Israel from the Old; and, indeed, that it was the 
possibility of this radically new unity that nude the good 
news of the gospel both so good and so new that Paul oiuld 
say, “The old has passed away, behold, the new has come.” 
The gospel is the prodamation to the world that, where 
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nun and God were separated, now they can be united in 
Christ. 

The femiliar images — the body, the bride, the temple — 
support this suggestion; for, while they cauw manifest and 
admitted difficulties to both those who wish to consider 
them as descriptive of ontological reality and those who wish 
to regard them as mere mettphors, they are very accurate 
and precise descriptions of a state of symbolic union 
between a material and a transcendent component. But over 
and above these images, it is in the latent implications of 
the N.T. that the greatest justification of this contention is 
to be found. For it is implicit in all the N.T. says of Christian 
living that it is life as a symbol. That is to say, it is implicit 
in the N.T. doctrine of ‘life’ that it is lived at that ‘point’ 
where material and transcendent reality meet: that point 
where the visible serves only to draw attention to the 
invisible. The function of the visible, material component of 
the symbol — the material man —> is to diminish, to wither, 
to become so self-effiadng that he does not absorb the 
attention which he should pass to the transcendent com¬ 
ponent; and this, as has been seen, is always the function 
of an image. The individual disciples are exhorted to do this, 
when they are told to “let their light so shine before men’’ 
that they may see their good works and glorify, not the 
disciples themselves — the material images — but their 
transcendent and invisible Father who is in heaven.^ Simi¬ 
larly, the corporate function of the Church is "to make all 
men see what is the plan of the mystery hidden for ages 
in God ... that through the Church the manifold wisdom 
of God might now be made known’’.* The function of a 
minister (Stdxoros) in the Church is “to make the word 
of God ^lly known, the mystery hidden for ages and 
generations but now made manifest’’.* The nature of “this 
mystery... is Christ in you’’;* that is to say, Christ in the 
disciples; and it U nude known, not only in the word of 
the preaching, but in the sufferings and in the flesh of the 
‘EplLjr^f. •CoLi:a5f. *Coli:*7. 
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minister.* For the credentials of a true apostle— the 
characteristics which distinguish him from a false one—are 
not only the words he speaks, but the things he suffers.' 
Moreover, the self-effacing role of the image is such chat 
the disciples must not rely upon, any excellence or power of 
their own, for this would be to draw attention to themselves, 
but upon the power of God.* So God makes use of that 
which is "low and despised in the world, even the things 
chat are not”, that through their self-effacement it may be 
unmistakable that "he is the source of your life in Christ 
Jesus”.' So, as might be expected, "God opposes the proud, 
and gives grace to the humble”,* because it is through the 
"weakness” of the image, shorn of all "plausible words of 
wisdom” and human power, that demonstration is made of 
the transcendent Spirit, wisdom, and power of God.* For 
God's power is made perfect in and through the weakness of 
the image which manifests it to the world.’ So the function 
of the Church in the world is to be the image, and that of the 
disciples to be the imagery, of Christ in ordertoshow forth to 
the world "the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make all 
men sec the plan of the mystery hidden for ages in God”.* 
And this symbolic Church is a new phenomenon in the world. 

But a symbolic image always faces two ways; outward in 
self-effacing mediation of its transcendent component to 
those with eyes to see, and inward in self-effacing con¬ 
formity to that transcendent component. In the case of 
artistic symbols, the imagery of any individual work, once 
completed, is stttic; and so, in this respect, it provides a 
very imperfect analogy with the developing, growing, or 
diminishing imagery of the living members of the body of 
Christ, who may either "grow up in every way into him 
who is the head, into Christ”,* or may "turn back again to 
the weak and beggarly elemental spirit”.** There is, 

*Col. 1:*+. • a Cor. ii:ii C; cf. a Cor. 1:5. » Phil. 3:9 f. 

«iCor. ttaSr. • I Pet. 5:5. ‘iCoratlff. 

’ a Cor. ia;9 f.; cf. a Cor. 6:45 11:30; Rota. 5:3. •Epli- 3:8 *• 
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however, a better analogy with the life’s work of an artist: 
with his completed aitvre. For, to its author, an individual 
work of art is always a stage in a progress rather than an end 
in itself, and only over his whole development can his task 
be discharged or his achievement be measured. On the one 
hand, many promising young painters, whose early works 
arc the lively, if immature, images of ideas, gradually 
devolve into pajtieJuKrs as their id^ evaporate, or as tech¬ 
nical considerations and preoccupations obscure, and eventu¬ 
ally replace, them as ends in themselves. While, on the other 
hand, the greatness of a Rembrandt, a C^anne, or a 
Beethoven cannot be fully appreciated until the whole sweep 
of his life’s work is seen, and especially in its culmination. 
These three men, in particular, worked with an astonishing 
simplicity, profundity, and economy in their last phases 
whi^ arc almost nakedly transcendental. Thus the history 
of an artist's development is the history of the progressive 
conformation of his imagery to the transcendent ideas which 
must be expressed by, through, and in it. In so far as his 
imagery becomes increasingly subservient to the revealed 
ideas, his work will grow in stature, and significance; but, 
in so far as his attention is diverted into, and absorbed 
by, his imagery so that it dominates and obscures the 
ideas, his work will become meaningless and dead. 

This is not >^ry different from a Christian life, "for those 
who live according to the fiesh set their minds on the things 
of the flesh, but those who live according to the Spirit set 
their minds on the things of the Spirit. To set the mind 
on the flesh is death, but to set the mind on the Spirit is life 
and peace.So Paul could tell the Corinthians that, “when 
I came to you, brethren, 1 did not come proclaiming to you 
the testimony of God in lofty words or wisdom. For I 
decided to know nothing among you except Jesus Christ 
and him crucified’’;* and to the Galatians he could say that 
he was “crucified with Christ”, and yet he lived, and yet 
no longer he but Christ lived in him.* He reminded them 
* Rom. 8:$ U cf. CoL 3:*. * i Cof. a:t f. • G*L a;io. 
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that “those who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the 
flesh with its passions and desires‘V that “our old self 
was crucified with htm“.‘ So they must consider themselves 
dead to sin — that is to say, dead to self with all its asser¬ 
tions — and alive to God in Christ Jesus,* because “we arc 
not sufficient of ourselves to claim anything as coming 
from us; our sufficiency is from God”.* There could scarcely 
be a better definition of the proper function of a symbolic 
image in its transcendent-facing aspect and in its sub¬ 
servience and conformity to that transcendence. 

However, it is, of course, the Church — not a single 
member — which forms the image of the risen Christ, “for 
the body does not consist of one member but of many”.* 
“Now you are the body of Christ and individually members 
of it.”* Thus, the in^vidual members are not images, in 
themselves, but imagery of the one image; and that which 
gives them unity and cohesion is the transcendent com¬ 
ponent of the one symbol. This is most dearly expressed 
in the analogy of Ae “household of God”, where it is 
expressly said that the unity of all is from Christ, the 
chief cornerstone, in whom the whole structure is joined 
together”.’ And, once again, the analogy with artistic 
symbols is very dose. For the imagery of a piece of music, 
for example, consists of the individual notes, phrases, 
themes, and movements of which it is compowd. Each has 
its place and function, and each makes a contribution to the 
whole; but only in so far as each is a part of the whole is it of 
value. For no one note has any significance except in its 
relationship to all the other notes, and no one note has any 
greater importance than any of the others. It cannot be 
said that the first or the last note, the loudest chord, or the 
most insistent and recurrent theme, in itself, can daim to be 
any more necessary than any other note, chord, or theme. 
Admittedly, some passages are more prominent than others; 
but the omission of the least prominent passage as being 
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hardly worth playing would be unthinkable since, by its 
omission, the whole work would be impoverished, if not 
completely ruined. Moreover, it is in the subservience of the 
parts — the imagery — to the whole transcendence which 
it is their function to mediate to the listener that their 
unity and their value lie. A single note, played out of con¬ 
text or by itself, is meaningless: a mere noise and, if pro¬ 
longed, possibly a painful one. But the same note, played 
in the context of a string quartet, can play a vital part in 
pointing beyond itself to something profound and splendid. 
In just the same way, in the Church “there are varieties of 
gifts, but the same Spirit; and there arc varieties of service, 
but ^e same Lord; and there are varieties of working, but 
it is the same God who inspires them all in every one. To 
each is given the manifestation of the Spirit for the common 
good.’’* Wudom, knowledge, faith, gifts of healing, mir¬ 
acles, prophecy, and the rest, “all these are inspired by one 
and the same Spirit, who apportions to each one individu¬ 
ally as he wills. For just as riie body is one and has many 
members, and all members of the body, though many, are 
one body, so it is with Christ. For by one Spirit we are all 
baptized into one body.’’* No one member, not even “those 
parts of the body which we think less honourable’’,* is less 
or more important than any other member; for “if one 
member suffers, all suffer together; if one member is hon¬ 
oured, all rejoice together’’.* 

So there seems to be a valid analogy between the pre¬ 
sentation in the N.T. of the new life of the Church and works 
of art. But this is not the end of the nutter; for, if there is an 
analogy between the 'life' of genuine works of art — living 
symbols — and the new life of the Church, the condition of 
sinners is also analogous to pastiche. If the life of the new 
creation be new, simply because it Is a life of symbolic union 
with God, made possible by Christ — that is to say, a com¬ 
ing together of mat^ial men with God by way of the risen 
Christ — the old life that has passed away was an a-symbolic 
‘ I Cor. ia-4 f. * I Cor. ta:ii S'. * i Cor. 11:05. * ' ^r. iau6. 
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life of sepanttion from God because man enthroned 
himself in God’s place: because he treated as ultimate in 
itself the material image which should have pointed beyond 
itself to God, and derived its significance from him. As has 
been said already, man's self-assertive rebellion leads, 
according to the biblical doctrine of sin, not to self-fulfilment 
and the realization of his deepest desires, but to bondage to 
desire, frtistration, anriety, and death.» The man who said 
that “there is a way which seems right to a man, but its end 
is the ways of death”,* summed up the gist of the O.T. 
doctrine of sin, as Paul sums it up for the N.T. when he 
tells the Romans that "the wages of sin is death".* But, in 
the N.T., the word death (Bwaros) is not used, as we use 
it, to refer exclusively to physical death. Men may be 
‘alive’, in the biological sense, and yet, for the N.T., "dead 
through the trespasses and sins" which they have com¬ 
mitted.* In fact, men before Christ or knowlei^e of Christ 
are said to be perishing* or dead* before they die physically. 
For their life is a spurious thing, not worthy to be called 
life at all.’ In contrast, true life eternal life) 

is not fallen man’s possession by biological right, but a gift 
of God to him through Christ;* and this true life is not 
ultimately jeopardized by physical death. Consequently, 
the Johanninc Christ can say that "he who hears my word 
and believes him who sent me, has eternal life; he does 
not come into judgement, but has passed from death to 
life”.* So, for the N.T., both death and life are states of 
being, possibilities or kinds of existence, pMtly at least 
independent of physical death as we think of it, and partly 
experienced in what we should call ‘this life’. Also, for the 
N.T., death is the result of sin; and sin is the act of living as 
though the self were ultimate: that is to say, death is the 
result of the idolatrous enthronement of the material man 


» Fi^stfrs,fp.77{. » Prov. 16:15 mj. » Rom. 6:13. 
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AS bciiig self-sufficient And An end in himself. Life, on the 
contrary, is a pft of God to those who repent; and repent¬ 
ance implies that a man’s mind, attention, worship, and 
conduct are re-directed by Christ, so that, where they were 
egocentric, they become theocentric,^ 

There is, evidently, therefore, a fiiirly dose analogy be¬ 
tween the N.T. use of the word, ‘death’, and the xise of the 
word, ‘dead’, to describe the nature of certain spurious 
works of art; and the analogy is not dependent upon a 
coincidence of verbal usage only. In both the case of the 
sinner and that of the work of fasHdUt a material thing, 
which should point beyond itself to a transcendent reality, is 
stultiBed by an internal concentration upon itself which 
renders it valiieless and lifeless. In this process of misplaced 
concentration and sdf-absorpcion, the purpose of its exist¬ 
ence is completely frustrated; and so it can be said to be 
already dead. Its continued existence is an anachronism, 
and its final material destruction will be no surprise; for it 
has already forfeited any claim to life that it might other- 
wse have had, since such a claim can be made for it only on 
behalf of the source of its life, which is always something 
transcending itself. It is significant that, as in the arts the 
end-product of htimanism proved to be the death of the 
school to which it gave rise in a morass of poittthe^ so 
humanist society has eventually become secular society In 
which man, after centuries of self-enthronement, finds him¬ 
self in a state of unprecedented neurosis, anxiety, frustration, 
despair, andontological agnosticism. By biblical criteria it may 
besaidthat, becausehumanismsystematically elevated the sin 
of self-idolatry or man-worsMp to the status of an avowed 
principle, humanist society is now receiving its wages in the 
destruction of the image which it erected in God’s place. 

^ Vii* Mouttoo tad MilHgu, TtttMtry tf tie Gntk Ttusmatt, 
fitraroia lad fMrdirata. Of the verb, it u Mid tl^t it tignifiei “cKinge of 
mind... In ffleaMag deepens with Chriaknity, and in the N.T. it it more 
Uun ‘repent*, and indicates a eomplett chsngc of sttitiide, spiritual and 
moral, towards God." Of the noan, it ii said that it signifies **a coming to 
one's semes, reniting in a change ofcoodtiei.’* 
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This is not all, however, for no account of the biblical 
doctrine of life and death would be complete without 
reference to the idea that life "in Christ", the life of the 
"new creation”, is an eschatological phenomenon. “The 
time cometh, and now is ..runs the Johannine formula of 
fulfilment. The death and resurrection of Christ inaugurates 
the time of the end, and the pouring out of the Spirit at 
Pentecost is an eschatolc^cal sign. Since Schweitzer forced 
biblical eschatology upon the attention of theologians, such 
phrases as 'realized eschatology’ and 'futurist eschatology’ 
have become extremely familiar, even if they have not be¬ 
come equally intelligible. However, one thing seems to be 
agreed by the protagonists of the rival camps; namely, that 
an eschatological event is one which, while rooted in time, 
in some sense also transcends it. For example, Bultmann 
describes the Cross as "an eschatological event in and beyond 
time, for as far as its meaning — t^t is to say, its meaning 
for feith — is concerned, it is an ever-present reality”.* 
On the other hand, KOrnmel, who refuses to discard all 
futurist expectation as ‘mere mythology’, sees the past 
event of Jesus as indissolubly connected, not so much with 
the present, as with the future. "The eschatological event 
he O'C* Jesus) proclaims does not lie in the end of the world 
as such, but in the fact that the approaching eschatological 
consummation will allow the kingdom of that God to be¬ 
come a reality who has already in the present allowed his 
redemptive purpose to be realized in Jesus”;* so "for the 
believer the question is not whether he will accept the cor¬ 
rectness of an apocalyptic prediction or of an interpretation 
referring to the present of that which relates to the beyond, 
but whether he will respond to the divine mission of that 
Jesus who could promise the reign of God, becatise it was 
already being fulfilled in him. The Christian can assent 
to this qxiestion with complete confidence only because he 
knows of God’s action in raising the one who was crucified 

1 Ktryfmt tmiMytk, p. 36. 

• W. G. Kfinunel, ?nmiu mi p. I( 8 .C.M. ?«■, 1957)- 
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and in founding his Church through the gift of the Spirit 
which lie* beyond the earthly activity of Jesus. But the 
Christian knows also that the possibility of such faith is 
bound up with the reality of the Jesus in whom God brought 
his salvation to fulfilment in history and through whom 
God authoriutively promised his approaching consumma¬ 
tion of history.”* 

These are two particularly clear statements of the rival 
interpretations; but, if one is to be candid, it must be 
admitted that, usually, theological writing on the subject of 
eschatology is not most remarkable for its comprehensibility. 
Indeed, it seenw almost impossible for theologians to write 
about it without either grossly over-simplifpng matters 
by a wnvenient, if cavalier, treatment of the biblical material, 
or, if they do not maltreat their sources, lapsing into an 
obscurity which is virtiully impenctiable. The trouble seems 
to be that analogical thinking, the indispensable tool of 
theology, appears at first sight to be inapplicable to escha¬ 
tology, just because there is no valid analogy between 
eschatological phenomena and other things within the field 
of human knowledge and experience. theol^ians are 
forced to use words in a manner which is eiratic to their 
origins and peculiar to this one subject, thus rendering the 
words themselves apparently meaningless and self-con¬ 
tradictory. For instance, when Fuchs refers to “the nearness 
and remoteness of a ‘time’ which no longer ‘has any exten¬ 
sion’ . . . This time has absolutely nothing to do with 
circular or linear”,* it is difficult to discover any meaning at 
all in his use of foe word, ‘time’, so remote is it from its 
normal connotation. Similarly, when Wendland tells us 
that we must “start from the Reign as concerned with the 
end of time, but must grasp equally the inner polarity of the 
idea of the Reign as being concerned with the end of time 

* W. G. KQmnMl, tf. eit., sJ/bi. la both these quotatioB*, the italki wc 
Ptofeisor Kfimmd'i. 

* E. Fuchs, Ciriitiu ddt E»de der Gtsehieku, Evngtllulit 8, 

1948/49, p. 450, B. 10: quoted and enuu. m KQonel, tf. Ht., p. 144, n. $. 
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And beyond time and therefore must find the presence of 
the Reign grounded in fact and in principIe’V we are not 
greatly enlightened. In contrast to these exceedingly ob¬ 
scure statements, Dodd achieves pellucid intelligibility, but 
only at the expense of seeming to reduce K.T. eschatology 
from the rank of "actuality" to that of "fimcasy". "Since 
no man has ever experienced the end of history," he writes, 
"it can be expressed only in the form of fantasy ... We are 
dealing with symbol and not with actuality . . . The time 
scale is irrelevant to that which has never received embodi¬ 
ment in the forms of time and space, and therefore has no 
existence in the temporal order."* Whatever Dodd may 
mean, this hardly seems satisfactory as an account of the 
ideas of the N.T. writers, whose eschatological convictions, 
whatever else they may have been, were sufficiently ‘real' 
and 'actual* to those who believed them to govern and con¬ 
dition both their lives and deaths. 

However, this quotation from Dodd may provide a clue 
to the essential nature of the difficulty in which contemp¬ 
orary theology finds itself when it is confronted with 
biblical eschatology. For, once again, it is at least possible 
that it is grappling with what appears to be an insoluble 
problem, simply because it assumes on a priori grounds that 
the nature of reality cannot be accorded to the symbolic. 
Certainly, as has been said already, the vrorks of con¬ 
temporary theologians make it abundantly clear that, when 
the eschatological ideas of the N.T. are regarded as being 
necessarily, either historically and materially real, or merely 
metaphorical and fantastic, either intelligibility or consistency 
must be sacrificed in order to ‘explain’ them. Dodd, certainly, 
appears to assume that “actuality” and "symbol" are irrecon¬ 
cilably opposed and that symbolism must be equated with 
"fantasy”. But, if the N.T. be regarded with no « priori bias 

* H.-D. WeadU&d. Du EuUul^t dtj Rtidtt Gum tei Jtna, p. 51, 
1931 i quoted aud tnni. ia KOnusd. »f. dt^ p. 144, a. 3. 

• C H. Dodd. Tit AfttttRt Pn^iug smJ its DtPtitfmna, Appeudix. 
pp. aoa f. (Hodder it Stog|ktMi, 1936). 
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and in the absence of contemporary assumptions, nothing 
could be plainer than the fact that its writers consistently 
referred to things which they evidently regarded as real in 
symbolic terms. It woxild seem wise, therefore, to suspend the 
operation of modern epistemological assumptions in this 
respect. 

When this is done, one thing is obvious. It is no longer 
true to say that no analogy is possible between the eschato¬ 
logical events of the N.T. and any other objects of human 
knowledge or subjects of human experience. For, if an 
eschatological event be described as one which, while rooted 
in rime, transcends it—an event "in and beyond time", 
and thus "an ever-present reality" — then there is a close 
affinity between an eschatological event and a work of art. 
That this is so may be seen, if one Ukes as an example a 
portrait by Rembrandt: for instance, a portrait of Titus. 
Such a portrrit is undoubtedly something which has its 
origin and root in a real, historical event: namely, the exist¬ 
ence of a material historical boy at a particular time.* Thus 
Rembrandt’s portrait of his son is rooted in the particular, 
the temporal, the material, and the historical. But in so far 
as the portrait is more than a mere record of a material 
event — in so far, in fact, as it is a work of art and means 
something — the significance of the event extends beyond 
the time of its origin and the limitations of its material 
eventuality. Indeed, one might almost re-apply Bultmann’s 
dictum and say of it that, "as far as its meaning ... is con¬ 
cerned, it is an ever-present reality”. For, transcending the 
material event in which the work had its origin — i.c. Titus 
at a moment of time — something profotudly valuable, 
which is significant of the nature of that historit^ event, is 
made present to the contemporary observer. In the case of a 
Titui by Rembrandt, probably the ‘something’ which is 
made present will have to do with the mystery and tragedy 
of man and with the divbe compassion for him; and this 

* The erent ra which a work oTart hai in origm b mach nwre complex (han 
thb, of coene. 
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’something' will be more or less relevant to the contemporary 
observer's xmderstanding of his own existence according to 
the greatness of the work. If the work were wholly irrelevant 
to the observer's existence, either he would be blind, or it 
would not be a work of art but a ‘dead’ thing: a work of 
meaningless fasticht. That the life of a work of art extends 
beyond the event of its origin is obvious enough; for, if 
it were otherwise, it would follow that a work of art would 
to have any value, significance, or reason for its exist¬ 
ence as soon as the event, which originally gave rise to it, 
was past. Self-evidently, this is the very reverse of the 
truth; for it is in its ‘eternalization’ of the event as some¬ 
thing of unchanging and persistent relevance to generations 
of men that the greatness of a great work of art is to be 
found. Similarly, it is this that differentiates it from a work 
that is ephemeral and thus of little or no value. It may be 
claimed, therefore, that there is at least this analogy between 
a work of art and an eschatological event: namely, that each 
is rxx>ted in a particular event at a moment of time, and yet 
each transcends it. 

At this point, however, it may be objected that, even if a 
reasonable case has been made out for the existence of an 
analogy between works of art and the eschatological events 
of the N.T. when they are interpreted by the school of 
realized eschatology, nothing has been said that helps to 
explain the futurist ideas of the N.T. writers. In other words, 
it may be argued that, even if a work of art can be said to 
make present and relevant a past event, it cannot concern 
the future. But to objett to the anal<^ with the arts on these 
grounds may be precisely to miss the lesson which that 
analogy, if valid, should teach us concerning biblical 
eschatology. For might it not be that to press the objection 
would be to relapse into just the way of thinking about 
eschatology that is at the root of all the contemporary 
trouble? That is to say, might it not be to relapse into the 
attitude of mind which assumes that the ‘true’ and the real 
are exclusively equivalent to the material, the factiul, the 
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historical, and the like ? Whereas, if there be indeed a valid 
analogy between works of art and eschatological events, 
then perhaps the latter should be regarded, in the true sense, 
as symbolic events: events in which the material and the 
transcendent come together into an indivisible unity. In 
this case, one should expect to find that each event, when 
analysed, would prove to consist of both a material and a 
transcendent component. Then emphasis upon the realized 
aspect of an eschatological event would be emphasis upon 
the undeniable reality of its material component; while 
emphasis upon its futurist aspect would betray an acute 
consciousness of the fact that, in a truly symlwlic event, 
something must always transcend that which is realized; or, 
to put this another way, it would betray a realization of the 
truth that a transcendent component must always transund. 
When it is remembered that it is this transcendent compon¬ 
ent— or futurist aspea—of biblical eschatology which 
normally gives contemporary theolc^ so much trouble, it 
seems at least possible that this trouble has arisen just be¬ 
cause theologians, basing their ideas on contemporary 
epistemological assumptions, have sought for the assurance 
of futxire, historical eventuality in that aspect of an eschato- 
lo^cal event which, if it be symbolic, must by its very 
nature transcend history and eventttality. Thus, the lesson 
of the arts may well be simply that an eschatological event, 
just because it is eschatological, will always contain within 
itself a unity of the material and the transcendent, the 
temporal and the trans-temporal, the realized and the 
futurist. 

If there be any truth in the principal contention of this 
chapter that the Church is presented in the N.T. as, in 
essence, a symbol, it should follow that its health and sick¬ 
ness, life and death, are likely to be subject to conditions 
similar to those which govern the well-being of the arts; 
and, in fact, this seems to be the case. For many of the 
things which have been said about the arts can be re-applied 
to the Church, both in its corporate nature and in its 
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individual membership, with some cogency. It will be re> 
called that an attempt was made to show that the sine qua non 
for artistic creation, as for appreciation, is the right orienta- 
tion of the attention. So long as the mind of ^e artist is 
bent upon the transcendent idea, which it is his purpose 
somehow to embody and express in his work, all will be 
well. This process of creation is experienced primarily as a 
passive act of reception: something is revealed to the 
artist; and only secondarily is it an a«ive affair of forging 
means of expression, even though, in praaice, these two 
aspects of the creative act are so cl^ly welded together as 
virtually to form one activity. Sickness attacks this creative 
process when and if the artist allows his attention to become 
taken up with his means and methods: when he becomes 
engrossed in rules of thumb, laws of composition, and the 
rest. For then the resulting work will be pastUh*, drawing 
the attention of the observer to nothing b^ond the image, 
which will be a spurious thing, lifeless and meaningless. 

As applied to the Church, much the same can be said. 
If the Church is to be the Church at all, the iine qua non 
of its existence is the right orientation of its attention, 
motive, and inspiration. So long as the mind and will of the 
Church are bent upon God and upon the necessity of medi¬ 
ating a knowledge of him — his love, his peace, his mercy, 
his demands — to the world, all will be well. Its life will hoi 
>ngorous even as its members die. Its richness, strength, 
and profundity will be unsearchable even when its material 
image is apparently poverty stricken, weak, and utterly 
simple; and the miracle of its peace and its joy will elude 
every attempt at analysis. In other words, so long as the 
inner life of the Church is governed by this one considera¬ 
tion — the primacy of God ^ however disastrous may be 
the secular circumstances which surround it in the world, it 
will ^ the Church, pointing beyond itself to God who is 
both implicit in its life and yet eternally transcending that 
life. Moreover, this inner and essential life of the Church ia 
experienced primarily as a gift. The Church's part is, first 
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and foremost, passive and receptive and only secondarily 
active. For just as Cdranne said that “nature reveals herseV 
to me in very complex forms, and the progress needed is 
incessant’’,* so Paul said, “I press on, if so be that I may 
apprehend that for which also I was apprehended.’’* But, 
as in the arts, so in Christian experience, in practice it is 
impossible to disentangle the ^ive and the active aspects 
of a Christian life; for it is in the active transformation 
of the being and the will by prayer, by study, by worship, 
and by work that the Christian receives, explores, and knows 
the grace of God which he experiences as a gift, and which 
he knows to be ultimately the agency of his transformation. 
Thus, as he is prc^resstvely conformed to the will of God, so 
more and more will he mediate the knowled^ of God to 
others, behaving as a good symbol should, in self-efface¬ 
ment that he may face two ways: towards God and towards 
the world, but never inwards towards himself. 

But in the Church, as in the arts, this ideal state of affairs 
does not always continue. Sickness attacks the Church with 
as much virulence as it attacks the arts, when the attention 
of the Church is diverted to itself or to its means and methods 
as ends in themselves; and, historically, this has happened 
only too often. The pattern of events is depressingly fami¬ 
liar. In a dead period, a movement of revival arises. Whether 
its initiaton call themselves Franciscans, Lutherans, Wes- 
leyans, or Tractarians does not matter; nor does it matter 
that their methods may be widely different, some emphasiz¬ 
ing poverty, some preaching, some worship; for all will 
succeed so long as their aim is conformity with the will of 
God. And invariably the driving force behind all such 
movements, if they be genuine, is the same: a passionate 
desire to return to the fountain of all grace, God himself. As 
a result, for a time the grace of God Bows through such 
nwvements with a vigour that cannot be mistaken, and there 
is a flowering of godliness and life. But, in time, the very 
success of the movement attracts more and more people into 
* FiA * 3 ' * 
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its ranks; and white some of the new members come to it 
out of love for God, others come out of love for the move¬ 
ment. As the latter increase in numbers, the movement 
becomes fashionable. People scramble to join it under the 
mistaken impression that all that is needful to bring in the 
kingdom of God overnight is for everyone to become mem¬ 
bers of the movement. By this time, the aim is not to con¬ 
vert everyone to the service of God, but to convert them to 
the opinions of the movement. Thus it is not God but the 
party methods which are being universally acclaimed and 
sought after as a panacea. “Let us all concentrate on 
evangelical preaching,” or “Let us all wear vestments and 
revive the splendours of the liturgy,” or “Let us all stand 
round the altar, while the Priest faces westward.” Such 
familiar war cries, and others like them, have gone up from 
the ranks of revival. Inevitably, however, by the time that 
the party has reached this stage with its methods regarded 
as the pass-keys to the doors of the kingdom, the movement 
itself will be sick, dying, or dead. In fact, it will be a 
pastiehe movement: a spurious thing, presenting a false 
image to the world; a part of the Church of God which, but 
for the life still flowing through some of its genuinely God- 
directed members, will be perilously similar to the Pharisaic 
Church of Christ's day which was rich in every outward 
ecclesiastical form but no longer evinced any inner life. 

It was said in a previous passage in this book that the 
gradual decline of a school of art or manner of painting has 
often been inversely proportional to the gradual rise of a 
belief that, at last, an 'objective' understanding of its values 
has been reached; for, as both artists and critics have become 
more and more sure that they understand the rules govern¬ 
ing the perfection of a manner, so confrontation with and 
apprehension of any transcendence has been pn^ressively 
replaced by creation and judgement according to maxim, 
law, or rule of thumb. To make too detailed an exploration 
of the pertinence of these remarks to the condition of the 
Church at various times in its history — for instance, to 
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the condition of the I»te mediaeval Church — would be to 
elaborate the obvious. But perhaps it is permissible to point 
to one less celebrated period of Church history in illustration 
of its relevance. Nicolas Zernov has written of the Church in 
Russia in the sixteenth century that the dominant body in it 
at that time, the Josephians, had sacrificed its gift of 
freedom. They did this "in order to impose upon the 
nation unifomuty in worship and religious thought . . . 
They declared the Russian Church to be the final achieve¬ 
ment of Christianity. The ideal advocated by them was the 
careful observance of the rules of the Church, especially 
in worship and fasting. They were convinced that no further 
advance of Church life was cither necessary or possible. 
The remaining generations of Christians had only one task 
left to them — the faithful reproduction of the type of 
Church life created by their fathers.” Thus, these people 
believed that perfection had been reached at last, and could 
be perpetuated by a well understood formula. Dr Zernov 
has pointed to the immediate consequences of this belief. 
"The great rision of Russia’s universal mission became the 
source of an extreme rutional pride, which isolated the 
country from the rest of the world. Russia reached a state of 
complete self-satisfaction which paralysed the viulity of the 
young nation and made it stagnant, immoveable and help¬ 
less.”* As to the long term consequences, "Russian life 
had lost its salt; it became putrified and stagnant, and there 
was no other alternative left to the people except subserviency 
or revolt.”* European art, when it was convinced that it had 
achieved a similar xmderstanding of the rules governing its 
perfection, was fticed with a like alternative: subservience to 
an idolized (and therefore dead and putrified) tradition or 
revolt against it; and the artists, too, chose revolt. 

The fact is that, as any school of art can enthrone its own 
style as an end in itself and thus transform it into pasatke, 
so any ecclesiastical body can idolize itself or any of its 

* N. Zeraov, Mtttmt, tht ThirdRmt, pp. 5a-) (S.P.C.E., 1937). 
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doctiinal, devotional, or intellectual forms with disastrous 
consequences. When this occurs, there is a lethal transform¬ 
ation of images into idols, and forms into formulae, which 
transforms the Church into a fasntkt Church. This is not a 
matter of mere theory. History, at various times and in 
various ways, has fully demonstrated the practical possibility 
of such a sequence of events. Thus, the world has seen the 
enthronement of an ecclesiastical body on the pretext of 
conformity and unity lead to disagreement and sclusm, the 
enthronement of the word of God to fundamentalism, the 
enthronement of scholastic ingenuity to obscurantism and 
intellectual inanition, the enthronement of prayer to 
pietism, and the enthronement of active charity to sentimen¬ 
tal philanthropy. The moral is that there is only one legitim¬ 
ate occupant of the Church’s throne, God, as there is only 
one true image of him, Christ; "for in him all the fulness of 
God was pleased to dwell”. 




IMAGE AND REALITY 


S o far, an attempt has been made to show that the N.T. 
presents both Christ and the Church as symbols: the 
former as the image of God, the latter as^the continuing 
image of Christ. A stage in the argument has been reached 
when the question of the relationship between image and 
reality must be re-opened in greater detail. For it will be 
urged that, while it is all very well to recognize that the 
writers of the N.T. used symbolic language in their attempt 
to give the world the truth about God’s action in Christ, 
our own age will be no more content than the patristic age to 
let matters rest there; for it will smh to know how true such 
a presentation is to what it would doubtless call 'the facts’. 
Christ may be presented as a symbol, it will be said, and so 
may the Church, but can such presentations be true ? 

A certain amount has been said already concerning this 
problem, and before proceeding further it is worth remem¬ 
bering that it is very similar to the problems which engaged 
the minds of the Greek fothers, and which resulted in the 
credal definitions of the early Church. But the consequent 
Trinitarian and Christologii^ dogmas, together with the 
N.T. upon which they were based, form the basis of the 
traditional language of the Church, the breakdown of which, 
as a vehicle of communication in our own age, has been the 
subject of this inquiry. The process of this breakdown at 
the time of the Renaissance Im been discussed, but not its 
root cause. Yet, since secular materialism is a post-Christian 
phenomenon, having attained its greatest proportions in the 
dvilizacion which Im supplanted that of Western Christ¬ 
endom, it is reasonable to look for its seed in Christianity. 
Therefore, before proceeding to ask the fundamenud 
questions about the nature of God and Christ once again, a 
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further attempt must be made to identify the root cause of 
the contemporary breakdown of the theological language 
which has traditionally expressed Christian dogma; and 
this attempt may now be made in the light of what has been 
said concerning the conditions which govern the health and 
disease of symbolic communication. It would, of course, be 
extremely rash to assume that the whole transformation of 
Western society has been due to a single cause; and since 
this essay is, in any case, concerned solely with symbolism, 
its field must be limited to inquiring what contribution, if 
any, the use or misuse of symbols may have made to the final 
result. 

Here, a return must be made to the subject of symbol and 
paradox. It has been remarked often enough that the 
Hebrew mind found nothing strange in paradox and that 
the N.T. is filled with paradoxical statements. For instance, 
the sacramental teaching of Jn. 6 is a case in point> with its 
juxtaposition of the apparently incompatible statements, 
“Truly, truly, I say unto you, unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink his blood, you have no life in you,"* 
and, "It is the spirit that gives life, the flesh is of no avail."* 
Similarly, Paul’s insbtence that Christians are "dead to sin", 
delivered from its power, immediately followed, as it is, 
by an exhortation not to sin,* is an apparent p>aradox, which 
seems to give Paul no difficulty. But the bent of the Greek 
mind was rational and analytical. It analysed paradoxical 
statements into their component and apparently contradic¬ 
tory parts. It was extremely careful to keep these parts in 
balance, and it is no part of the intention of this book to 
critidze or denigrate the Greek and Latin fathers who were 
responsible for the doctrine of the great dedsive credal 
definitions. In the dimate of rational and intellectual 
opinion which prevailed in their day, what they did was 
inescapable and necessary, and they can no more be blamed 


* Whether iJu* be *n eddiooo to tU |o^. ei moc mgpM, cr not i» 

irrelerent, Ibr h is ceraualjr N.T. te«^. - . - . » 
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for the long tenn consequences of their work than one can 
blame Giotto for the more nauseating Christmas cards of 
the twentieth centtiry. But if the main thesis of this book be 
correct, it would be a mistake to say that the N.T. is filled 
simply with paradox. The Greek fathers certainly found it 
so; but it would be more correct to say that, to its Hebrew 
writers, it was filled, not so much with paradox, as wi^ 
symbolic statements about experience; and, as has been said 
already, the two things — symbol and paradox — are 
subtly but decisively different. 

To recapitulate: for the sake of definition one can only 
say that a symbol is a thing descriptive of an event in which 
two ‘things' come together as one. Such events were, for 
the writers of the N.T., typical of the new age, and know¬ 
ledge of them constituted the characteristic experience of 
the new creature who was, himself, a coming together in sym¬ 
bolic union of the Spirit of God and the flesh of man. In other 
words, for the N.T. a symbol was not merely the sum of 
two old things, but rather one newly created thing. Indeed, 
the essence of the biblical symbols is precisely their internal 
unity, so that there are not ‘two things’ in them at all, but 
one united, indivisible, symbolic whole; and this is true of 
all genuine symbols. Once again, it is easier to see this in 
the arts than in theology, simply because the latter is soaked 
in analytical method. For, as has been said, it is obvious that 
a picture cannot be dissected into a transcendent part, on 
the one hand, and the paint and canvas, on the other. There 
are not two ‘things’ which can be isolated, one material and 
the other immaterial, in the canvas; on the contrary, it is 
one symbol, and the experience of the transcendent truth is 
to be had only by revelation in and through the canvas and 
paint and in no other way. 

A paradox, on the other hand, is that which results from 
the analysis of a symbol; and after analysis it ceases to be a 
symbol, just as surely as water ceases to be water when it is 
decomposed by electrolysis into hydrogen and ox^en. 
But it is inevitable that the analysis of a symbol should 
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produce paradox, for the nature and purpose of analy^ is 
to identify the components of the thing analysed, and since 
the nature of a symbol can be defined only as the coming 
together of a material object with a transcendence, with 
which the object is not ‘naturally’ compatible, analysis can 
only point to, and hold apart, two incompatiblcs, so pro¬ 
ducing paradox. Thus it incviubly destroys a symbol as a 
symbol, because the essential tlung about a symbol is 
not its component structure but its unity; and this is lost 
in the process of analysis. Thereafter to base theology 
upon a simultaneous afiirnution of incompatibles is not 
equivalent to basing it upon a symbol. Instead, it is to 
base it upon a foundation which is potentially dualist, how¬ 
ever strongly this unwelcome conclusion be denied, and 
however ingeniously it may be verbally disguised; for, if the 
foundation consists of the balance of /tw it is evident 

that it does not consist of one. So the symbolic union of the 
‘two natures’ in Christ, for instance, which it was the precise 
purpose of Chalcedonian dogma to preserve, was actually 
jeopardized if not lost at Chalcedon; for it was preserved 
onlyas a unity ^twothings, and thus attention was inevitably 
diverted to the potential duality of Christ. 

Once the essential unity of the symbols in the N.T. had 
been thus transformed by intellectual analysis into the 
potential dualism of paradox, the main task of theology be¬ 
came that of preventing this potential dualism from becom¬ 
ing actual. Trinitarian, Christological, and sacramental 
dogmas were elaborate attempts to hold together the in¬ 
compatible components of paradox in such a way as to pre¬ 
serve the truth of both sides. But brilliantly successful as 
they were for a very long time, it was intrinsically probable 
that they would fail in the long run. The reason for this may 
perhaps be seen most clearly in western sacramenttl th^ 
logy which was typical. As is well known, the metabolist 
doctrine of the sacrament which issued in the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation was an attempt to explain the co- 
inherence of Christ and a piece of bread. As U equally well 
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known, the manner of this co-inherence was explained in 
the West by saying that a verba] abstraaion, substance, 
changed, while another verbal abstraction, accidents, did 
not do so. That the solution was, in its way, brilliantly 
ingenious shotild not be allowed to obsoire the fact that the 
problem was wrongly framed. For, to return to painting 
again, anyone who tried to determine where the canvas and 
paint of a picture ended and where the truth and the beauty 
began would be accused immediately of attempting the 
impossible: indeed, almost of attempting the absurd. But so 
enmeshed was theology in the toils of analytical method 
that Christendom and the Church were rent in pieces by 
arguments over problems of this kind. Admittedly, during 
the centuries which followed the patristic period, theology 
was able to preserve a dazzling, if precarious, balance on a 
tight-rope of verbal fmtae and esoteric intellectualism, while 
popular practice continued to be what it must always be: a 
life of luowing God, rather than knowing about him. 
However, eventually, the acrobatics of the theologians 
ended in disaster. This occurred at the Renaissance, when 
Western theology came down heavily on the side of the 
humanity of Chnst, the material Church, the matter of 
the sacraments, and the like; in fact, upon the side of the 
images. For the world, the result of this disaster was the 
gradual metamorphosis of Christendom into our own 
materialist society Christian humanism and its heir, 
humanism smflxdter\ while, for theology, the result was an 
overt rupture at the time of the Reformation between the 
theological protagonists of the two sides of the patristic 
paradn: the sacramentalists and the transcendentalists. 
Thus, in the end, it was not merely the symbols of the N.T. 
which were broken up into their incompatible parts by 
analysis, but Christendom and the Church too. 

However, it would be a mistake to conclude that an 
intellectual approach to the futh is wrong. On the contrary, 
it is essential in every age. Disaster will ensue only when the 
intellectual methods used and their particular results are 
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enthroned as ends in themselves. Then assent to the cor¬ 
rectness of the definitions will come to be r^rdcd as more 
important than a knowledge of the thing which is being 
defined; and the definitions, instead of leading men's minds 
to the living God, will be set up in his place. The Western 
predilection, amounting almost to an obsession in post- 
Renaissance times—and especially at the time of the 
Reformation, when it was common to both camps — for 
making subscription to a series of articles of belief the test of 
a man's laith is evidence of the prevalence of this kind of 
idolatry in the West during this time. It seems probable 
that this was, at least partly, a result of the transformation of 
Christian symbolism into paradox. For, once paradowcal 
propositions had replaced symbolic experience as the basis of 
Christian knowledge, it was easily forgotten that Christian 
understanding is to be had only in the living experience of 
being known by God. Instead, this was replaced by an 
'understanding' which was pronounced Christian when a 
man was prepared to assent to a catalo^e of propositions; 
thus, incidentally but expediently, avoiding the charge of 
heresy which would have followed a refusal to subscribe to 
the formula. As a by-product of this new concept of Christ¬ 
ian 'understanding', life in Christ —a life of symbolic 
unity with God — was replaced by the duality of a material 
life of instruction and discipline in this world in the hope 
that, eventually, this might lead to a transcendent life in 
heaven; and knowledge of God, in the biblical sense of 
participation in the citizenship of heaven here and now, 
was replaced by an attempt to gain knowledge of him by 
objective, detached, intellectual observation and contempla¬ 
tion. But, by itself, the latter can never lead to Christian 
knowledge; though Christian knowledge, gained in par¬ 
ticipation and received as a gift, may be — and, indeed, 
should be — deepened and strengthened by pett h«t 
ratiocination and contemplation. 

To summarize, therefore, it is perhaps not unfair to say 
that, in so far as the perversion of symbolism played a 
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part in th« decay of the system of Christian belief and 
communication, ^e germ of that decay was present in the 
work of the patristic age. For, albeit unwittingly and perhaps 
inescapably, the patristic formulators, whose job it was to 
Ac a Greek glove on to a Hebraic hand, resorted to analytical 
methods of doing this, which introduced into the language 
expressive of Christian belief a factor which, in the long run, 
endangered that belief; for the doctrine of the unity of God, 
the unity of man and God in Christ, the terrestrial-celestial 
unity of life in Christ, and thus the God-given unity of the 
Church was expressed in language which ultimately com¬ 
promised that doctrine. Therefore, if there is to be a renewed 
attempt in our own age to answer again, in language and 
concepts intelligible to^y, tbefundamental questions which 
conhonted the patristic theologians, the task must be under¬ 
taken in the light of an understanding of the nature and 
function of symbolic language, if the same risk is not to be 
run all over again. So once again, perhaps the arts may be 
invoked in aid since, a f^eri, they provide guidance in the 
matter of symbolism. 

That such a reformulation is necessary will be denied by 
some, though not, it is to be hoped, by many; but that it is 
a task of &e utmost difficulty, beset with traps for the 
unwary, will be denied by none. Even so, to plead the danger 
of the task would be a poor excuse for failing to undertake 
it. So, in the hope that what follows will be treated with 
indulgence and forbearance, one possible line of approach 
to the task of reformulation will be put forwa^ here 
tentatively and with both the greatest hesitancy and trepida¬ 
tion. For, remembering always that the person and being of 
God must remain a mystery; and that, therefore, even if a 
notional model of the ‘structure* of Go^ so to speak, could 
be entertained, it would bear only the same kind of relation¬ 
ship to the actual being of God as that which, for instance, 
human righteousness or obedience bears to the righteotis- 
ness of God or the obedience of Christ; it does seem, once 
more, that the arts may provide a tentative analogy upon 
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which to base a reformulation of the great dogmas con¬ 
cerned with the nature of God, of Christ, and of the Holjr 
Spirit. 

Any attempt to show how tlus may be so must begin by 
looking more closely at that essential aspect of a work of art 
which has been called its transcendent component. So far, in 
this essay, this aspect of a work of art has b^n treated as one 
'part' of it, the other being the material canvas and paint, 
lump of stone, or whatever it may be that forms the artefsa; 
and, so far as it goes, this is true. However, it has been 
stressed throughout tlut the picture is not two 'things’ but 
one thing; and, indeed, in this respect the words of the 
QuicMH^ue vuit may be adapted to say, most fittingly, of a 
work of art that "although it be transcendent and material, 
yet it is not two things, but one thing. One; not by con¬ 
version of the transcendent into material canvas and paint, 
but by taking of the material picture into the realm of the 
transoendcnul. In fact, one altogether; not by confusion of 
substance, but by unity of existence and being.” While it is 
very difficult to conceive of the Chalcedonian Christ with 
his "two natures . . . preserved and coming together to 
form one person and subsistence,’'^ simply because the 
word ’nature’ will, inevitably if mistakenly, be interpreted 
as signifying consciousness, selfhood, or personality, it is 
not difficult to see that the union of the "two natures” in 
Christ is akin to that of the two components in a work of 
art. But this is not the end of the matter by any means; for, 
on closer examination, the transcendent component of a 
work of art turns out to be much less simple than has been 
allowed to appear so far in this essay. For it cannot be 
regarded merely as being confined to the work of art. Indeed, 
its very name emphasizes the fact that it transcends Ae 
material image in which it is embodied, and through which 
it is expressed. Discussion of a work of art, regarded as an 
object, must necessarily treat of its transcendent com¬ 
ponent only in so far as it is confined to the centre of the 
1 H. p.73. 
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artistic process: namely, the picture. But, even if it may be 
necessary, it is an artifidal procedure to isolate the work of 
art in this way, and to regard it as having a significance or 
value of its own which is independent of the artistic process, 
at the centre of which it stands. The process is a bigger 
thing than the picture which stands at the centre of it; for it 
includes both an observer and the transcendent truth which 
is mediated to him in, through, and by the picture. It is 
only when a picture is beheld by someone, and performs its 
function of mediation, that its significance and value can 
be recognized. It would be a metaphysician’s nightmare to 
have to decide whether a trork of art, which svas perman> 
ently and irretrievably hidden, had any significance or value, 
and, if so, wherein it lay. For the object of its existence is to 
mediate a transcendent truth about the phenomenal world 
to an observer; and, broadly speaking, its value will be 
dependent upon the profundity of this truth. So it is chiefly 
in so far as a work of art forms the centre of this process 
that it fulfils its function and has value. The diagram bebw 
may make clearer the nature of this process. 



T is the transcendent ‘object’ of the artist’s apprehen* 
sion; that is to say, something transcending the phenomenal 
world, yet viewed in, through, and beyond a particular 
material phenomenon; and true of it. C is the canvas in 
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which this positive afBrmatioo about T is embodied amd 
expressed. Meanwhile, O is the observer who, confronted 
with the canvas, is challenged to saj^, either that the work 
is ‘good’ or ‘bad*: that is to say, that its affirmation about T 
is valuable or cheap, true or false. It would be misleading to 
say that the canvas, C, acts as a kind of lens, through which 
O may view the artist’s apprehension of T, as the diagram 
rather suggests; for, in fact, the canvas does far more than 
this, standing between the observer and the truth, which it 
wholly embo^es, in a manner which is both sui generis and 
irreplaceable. A lens projects. A canvas embodies, makes 
clear, and reveals. The observer, of course, may be blind 
to tlmt which is being revealed U> him; but, if he “has eyes 
to see”, his response to the picture will be to say, “It is 
magnificent’’; and the artistic process will be complete. 
The picture will have revealed to him some truth about, and 
yet transcending, the phenomenal world. One result of 
this will be that he will never look at the world in just the 
same way again, for his eyes will have been opened to a 
new aspect of reality. Moreover, he himself will be changed 
by the impact of the picture's revelation. He will be a richer 
and a fuller person, and he will, as it were, carry away 
within himself something of the transcendent truth which 
has been imparted to him. So, if language may be strained 
beyond its ustial bounds, this means that T has a threefold 
location and life in the artistic process. For it has a validity 
of its own; it is implicit in C; and it is mediated to O. 
Yet, surely, there arc not three transcendences, but one 
transcendence. 

In some such sense, is it not possible to regard Christ — 
tl^e tottl event of Christ — as the perfect work and com¬ 
plete mediator of God, revealing him to all those with ey« 
to see? If so a slightly different approach from the patristic 
approach must be followed. The pauistic definitions are 
concerned mostly with the being of God. But the gospel 
is concerned at least as much with the action of God as with 
his being; and the problem of Christology may be looked 
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upoD, not so much as an ontological problem, but as a 
problem concerned primarily with God's action. Then, the 
nature of the divine process becomes of greater concern 
than that of the divine being. When the problem is regarded, 
not ontologically but dynamically, the divine process, 
in some respects, proves to be not unlike the artistic process. 
At its simplest, it could be illustrated by a similar diagram. 



Fig. 3 . 

But, in fact, this would be misleading, for the disciples 
did not see the whole truth during the lifetime of Jesus; 
and the work of God in Christ was completed only by his 
death. Until after his death, the disciples were astonishingly 
blind. Thus, the cry of the Johannine Christ, 
does not represent a theology peculiar to the fourth gospel. 
Rather, it is a belief common to the whole N.T. that "it 
behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day",* for his work could be completed in no other way. 
So the divine process reached its fulfilment precisely when 
the man Jesus died, and the diagram must be re>drawn 
as it appears in ft/. 5. 

R^rded in this way, the total event of Christ takes its 
place as the centre of the divine process. The eternally 
transcendent God was wholly implicit and em^bodied in the 
event of Christ, through, by, and in whom alone he mediated 
* Jb. 19:50. * Lk. 2446 A.V. 
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himself to nunkind. Men, of course, might be blind, in the 
perversion of their freedom, to the revelation, and some men 
«Ued “the master of the house, Beelzebub”.* On the other 
hand, some men wth eyes to see aright responded to the 
challenge of God’s self-revelation in Christ by saying, “My 
Lord and my God !”• Such men never looked at the world 
in quite the same way again, for they, too, were changed by 
the impact of what they had been shown. They carried awy 
within themselves something of that which had been im¬ 
parted to them, so becoming temples of the Holy Ghost. 

But, if it were to be left at this jwint, this would still be 
inadequate as an account of the divine process. For after 
the death-resurrection-ascension, who or what is meant by 
‘Christ’? Who stands at the centre of the diagram? The 
completion of God’s work was simuluneous with the death 
of Jesus, so that, just at the moment when the work of 
forging the image of God was completed, the Jesus of history 
disappears from the realm of visible history. But it i*^w 
at this ‘moment’ that the disciples, filled with the Hdy 
Spirit, are shown in the finished image the truth of God s 
completed act of redemption. They know and are redeemed; 
the Mediator has mediated; the divine process is complete; 
the disciples are ttken up into Christ; man and God are 
iMt.te:a$. •Jo.aouS. 
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separated no longer; the new act of creation is finished, and 
God rests on the Sabbath from his Good Friday labour of 
creation; Easter life "in Christ" begins on the first day of the 
new creation, and the new creatures can begin life as mem¬ 
bers of the body of Christ, partakers of the divine nature, 
imagery of the one image. ^ the diagram must be re-drawn, 
for the last time, truly to represent this final stage in the 
divine process when the disciples are taken up into its action 
andpiirpose as "sonsof God... children of G^, and if child¬ 
ren, then heirs, heirs of God and fellow heirs with Christ”.* 



For the disciples are heirs in the very true sense that they 
inherit, as it were, Christ's place and function as his body, 
the image of God. This is not to denigrate the completeness 
of Christ’s work. On the contrary, it is preciseiy the inherit¬ 
ance of the disciples that constitutes its crown and com¬ 
pletion. Because of the work of God in Christ, from now on 
the Church may "dwell in him, and he in us"; it is planted 
in history, yet looped up into heaven: material yet trans¬ 
cendent: imagery of the divinely completed image of God. 
So, finally, if language may be strained once more beyond its 
usual bounds, ^is, too, means that God has a threefold 
location and life in the divine process. He has an existence 
of his own, self-determining and complete in himself. 

* Ram. 8:14 S. 
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Secondly, thit God — tfut transcendent, independently 
existing God — this "God was in Christ", wholly, fully, and 
freely; and, thirdly, through the mediation of Christ, this 
same God gives his Spirit to the Church, dwelling in it as 
his body. Yet, emphatically and plainly, there are not three 
Gods, but one God with a threefold location and life in the 
divine process. When a man knows Christ, he knows, not a 
second ‘person* (in any normal sense of that word) of God, 
but the one eternal in his redemptive movement out 
and down to mankind; and, thereafter he will be led, not by 
a third ‘person* of God, but again by the one eternal, trans¬ 
cendent God, active in his divine process.* 

The existence of gaps and inadequacies in this notional 
model of the divine action is fully recognized and readily 
admitted. For instance, at first sight it would appear to 
confine the Holy Spirit to the Church and to leave out of 
account such doctrine as the pre'cxistence of Christ and his 
co-eternity with the Father. But if there be any truth or 
utility in this way of thinking about the Trinity, perhaps it 
lies in its avoidance of the traditional language of patristic 
doctrine. For the potentially tritheistic implications of such 
phrases as "proceeding from the Father and the Son", 
"raesubstantial and r»-eternal", or simply "Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost" arc virtually inescapable. In any case, what has 
been said is, by express intention, put forward as humbly sug¬ 
gestive rather than as dogmatically exhaustive or definitive. If 
a case has been made out at alt for the validity of an analogy 
between the artistic process and the divine process, no more is 
claimed for it than a very limited pertinence and application. 

One aspect of its pertinence, however, may 1 m to the 
debate on demythologization. For, if the dhrine process, of 
which the incarnation was the centre, is analogous to the 
artistic process in anything like the manner suggested, it is 
* The root meaniag of iviommu ‘dukt wUch underlies' hes no reUboo- 
ship to en)’ praetkebk use of the word ‘pertoo' to-dtfi nor can it hare. 
To the theological phUologue alooe is it intelligible in somethiag like its 
origi^ si|iu£csdoD. To coatmue to use ‘penoa’ ia its theologicsl sense is 
as misleading as it would be to nae the word ‘eathuiiait’ as a term of abuse. 
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no wonder that the earliest Church and the writers of the 
N.T. resorted to symbolic means of communication m 
order to pass on to the world the news of God’s action and 
irruption into history. In fact, even if, at this point, the use 
of the word ‘symbol* is abandoned, leaving Ae bare analogy 
with the arts to stand alone without the aid of a word to 
describe the typical product of its process, m long as the 
applicability of this analogy be admitted, it is evident that 
the incarnation could scarcely have been described in any 
terms other than those used in the arts. For terms which 
might have been suitable to Ebionism or Docctism must 
inevitably have failed to apply to a belief which asserts that 
God has been revealed, once for all, at that ‘point’ where 
the material meets the transcendent, and the particular 
embodies the eternal. But the arts, with Christianity, stand 
or fall upon their claim that this is precisely the kcus of 
significant truth. Neither can ever admit that mere appear- 

atnee_sense data — is final. Still less can they afford to 

depreciate material reality which constitutes the very fabric 
of their respective revelations. Instead, both must uphold 
the real existence of a meeting point of the transcendent and 
the material, the Word and flesh, Spirit and stuff. “Here,” 
mutely asserts a Cdzanne landscape, “in ihis particular 
material spectacle of sunshine and rock, there is revealed in 
the matter of the landscape a harmonious oi^er of reality 
which yet transcends that in which it is embodied." “Here,” 
proclaims the gospel, “in this material and particular man, 
Jesus, there is revealed God, who yet completely transcends 
him in whom he is wholly embodied." So it is in the images 
and imagery of the N.T. that the truth of the gospel is 
embedded. A search for truth shorn of what is taken to be the 
fimdful embroidery and exaggeration of the images, such 
as was undertaken by various theologians in the quest for 
the historical Jesus at the beginning of this century, will 
succeed in finding only that for which it is looking: namely, 
bare materiality. Meanwhile, a search for the truth, set 
free from what some may regard as its scandalous anchorage 
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in history, has but a forlorn chance of escaping ship-wreck 
upon the rock of the gospel’s insistence that the Word be¬ 
came flesh at a partioj^ time and place in the person of a 
particular man. 

However, matters cannot be left like that. For the bare 
assertion chat the proper path to follow in the search for the 
truth of the gospel must lead to the great N.T. images, 
leaves unanswered the question of how to distinguish be> 
tween true images and false ones; and this is a very difficult 
question to answer. The arts give warning that a search for 
a rule of thumb, by which to evaluate the images, is likely 
to be as chimerical and as dangerous as a search for a fixed 
criterion of infallible appreciation and judgement in the arts. 
But, in another respe^ the arts are encouraging; for they 
suggest that a truly Christian image must have at least two 
recognizable characteristics: it mtut be rooted in history, 
and it must transcend history. This criterion of validity 
sounds exceedingly obvious, but its applications are easily 
overlooked. First, it means that each image (or collection of 
dramatic imagery in narrative form as is found in a myth) 
must be examined for an historical anchorage. If this can¬ 
not be found, the image must be rejected as false. This 
examination must be conducted on strictly historical lines, 
and only such elements in the image (or myth) may be 
pronounced historical as will survive the scepticism of 
historians; for faith, in the Christian sense, can never be 
equated with belief in spite of, or contrary to, the evidence. 
Indeed, such an attitude of mind is not a sign of Christian 
faith, but of human gullibility and credulity; whereas 
faith, to be Christian, must be faith that, because Christ is 
the truth, all truth will lead to him. So, in this matter of the 
images, true faith must manifest itself, not in credulity, 
but in loyalty to the objective standards of historical truth.^ 

1 That the kvtocidt^ of A past ercfit ctBDor be proved ia tlte HOC mr tliat 

a propostioD in pkync* can be proved — that a to mj, that a haioriail pto- 
poeitioa cannot p r ov ed \sf demooitradon—ie 00 exexae (er disrefu^a|, 
either the rigoroos ttanderdt of hittoncel crickiam, or the accepted critem 
of hittorical cnich. 
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However, the necessary anchorage in history may legitim¬ 
ately be such as, at first sight, appears to be minimal. For, 
even though considerable elements of the birth stories in 
Matthew and Luke, for example, may conceivably be 
historical, the only thing that must be asserted of these 
stories, if they are to be regarded as free from the taint of 
Docetism, is that Jesus was bom. The remaining elements 
in the stories may be (indeed, some would say, must be) 
regarded as commentary, in mythical form, u^n the nature, 
significance, and consequences of that historical birth. The 
importance of the mythical elements in them depends upon 
their truth as conunent, not upon their reliability as historical 
reminiscence; and their truth as comment cannot be proved 
or disproved only by resort to history. On the contnuy, a 
fundamentalist insistence upon the historical actuality of 
every detail in the birth stories would be a thorough nega¬ 
tion of the second necessary characteristic of a Christian 
image: the requirement that it should transcend history; 
for, since the Christian faith is based on the irruption of the 
transcendent into history, if the only elements in the birth 
stories were historical elements, there would be a priori 
grounds for rejecting them as being, therefore, un-Christian. 

Though this may sound strange, it is not a matter of 
unsupported theory. Its truth has been vividly demonstrated 
in our own day. For, regularly, year by year at Christnm, 
in nativity plays, in ‘Christmas programmes’ on the wire¬ 
less, in cribs, and in many other ways, uncritically harmon¬ 
ized and fundamentalist verriont of the birth stories are 
presented as unadulterated historical reminiscence; and 
nothing is more painfully obvious than the fact that such 
presentations are not Christian at all. Far from presenting 
Christianity to the world, they presentChristianity: 
dead, meaningless, unpleasantly sentimental, false, pre¬ 
tentious, and unbelievable either as history or as faith. 
Indeed, these pasture presentations demonstrate most clearly 
the truth of the contention that the birth stories, like other 
Christian myths and images, are credible only when they 
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are regarded as being supra>historical: when they are re¬ 
garded as being symbolic testimony to the transcendent 
significance of Christ’s historical birth. They are, of course, 
more than poetic testimony to the birth as such. Matthew's 
version, for instance, provides a detailed commentary upon 
the failure of the Jews to recognize the nature of Christ; 
upon the Jewish attempt (successful in the end, as the writer 
knew) to destroy him; upon the eventual coming of the 
Gentiles, against all human expectation, to his feet, there 
to lay their wisdom and their wealth; and upon the cosmic 
and universal significance of this event which manifested 
itself symbolically even in the heavens. But all this is fatally 
obscured, if not wholly hidden, in the vulgar fastuhe 
versions to which we are subjected with dismal persistence 
at Christmas time. 

That this is the truth of the birth stories cannot be proved, 
however, any more than the ‘truth’ of a Masaccio can be 
proved. So, while there must be an objective criterion by 
which to judge the historic anchorage of a Christian image, 
as might have been expected from the beginning, there 
can be no objective guarantee by which those things which 
transcend objectivity may be authenticated. Instead, the 
transcendent components of the great Christian images will 
persist in an obstinate transcendence which, however 
inconvenient it may be to those who would forget or ignore 
the saying that “no one can say 'Jesus is Lord’ except by 
the Holy Spirit”,‘ emphasizes the fact that the truth of 
Christianity can never be taken by assault. “Now that you 
have come to know God, or rather to he knoton hy God,"* 
wrote Paul to the Galatians; and the principle latent in this 
saying applies to the whole Christian endeavour, including 
the problem of how to acquire a knowlet^e of the truth 
enshrined in the great images and imagery of the N.T. For, 
when a man has been known by God, he will know the truth 
of the images; but, until he is known by God, he will not 
be able to wrest the truth of God from the images of God 
»I Cor. i 8 ;j. ‘Gsl. 4:9- 
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by any rule of thumb, human criterion, or ready-made 
standard of judgement, however hard he may strive to do 
so.^ 

The arts surest, therefore, that the aim of demylho- 
logization should be clearly understood and defined, before 
it is undertaken. For it would be utterly disastrous if its 
aim were simply to jettison the non-historical elements in 
the N.T. as bring of no value or use. Nor need its object in¬ 
clude the rejection on e prieri grounds of imagery drawn 
from ancient cosmologies. Instead, it should be regarded 
as a process of distinguishing clearly between historical 
fact and symbolic commentary in all images, whether they 
be ancient or modem. Moreover, if the arts be our guide, 
this distinction cannot be made in too radical a manner; 
for a proper appreciation of the images must be dependent 
upon a prior recc^nition that they arc indeed images and 
not bare facts. If a painting of a man by such an artist 
as Beriinghieri is regarded as bring a mere rcprMcntation 
of the physical appearance of an historical individual, it 
must be dismissed as inatomically impossible, historically 
incredible, and technically ineffidenl. For the same reasons, 
if such Christian imagery as is contained in the birth stories 
be regarded from a similar point of view, it must come under 
a like condemnation. So timid conservatism, fear of giving 
offence, and specious pleas of evangelistic expediency, all or 
any of which may militate against the acceptance of a radical 
distinction between the historical and the symbolic elements 
in the gospel, must be resisted as the devil’s advocates; for 
to ‘play safe’ in this matter, preaching myth as history and 
image as fiact, vnll be self-stulttfying and self-defeating. In 
theology as in the arts, it can only lead to a dead pojtiche 
version of the truth; and this is not to play safe, but to 
commit suicide. 

* Tfck a not tke pkee to ^koh the firnduncotml qoesdoot of Qirutiut 
epMtsDoleo’: bat tw task ceedi Bedertakmg awte urgently than of 
the r e an e etJw niteree of MbieciiviiQ, pragmatum, empiricam, 
»TtA Otrattan knowledge. Although tney are diadnet, tbq' are 
eatily coofiaed; and Mch a cocitaiao a diiattroQS. 
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Bemythologization wil) be complete when the proper 
distinction between fact and image has been made. But this 
conclusion must be treated, not as an end in itself, but as a 
means to an end. For, if it be treated as an end, it will prove 
to be only another detached, objective, and academic 
method of analysing the biblical symbols into incompatible 
components. Whereas, if it is to deepen our understanding 
of God and the word of God, it must lead, not to yet another 
dismembering of Christian symbols, but to a re-unification 
of transcendence and image in the living Church. For the 
wonder of the gospel is not that, in N.T. times, there was a 
sudden crystal outcrop of miracles in the dull limestone of 
history which, in its passage across time, soon reverted to 
normal again. On the contrary, the real miracle of the 
gospel is that God in Christ inaugurated a new age, the 
characteristic of which is the continuing miracle of life in 
the Holy Spirit. Therefore, a renewed understanding of 
Christian symbolism must lead to the living unity of trans¬ 
cendence and image, which is life in Christ; or it will have 
foiled to be a ChrisiiaM understanding. For, to^y as in 
N.T. times, men and women are not called primarily to 
assent to the validity of the images. They are called to h 
the imagery, as the Church is called to be the image, of 
Christ; and no objective study of the N.T. images can lead 
to a knowledge of their truth unless it lead also to a humble 
subjective rendering of the self to God as the subje^ of his 
artistry and the work of his hands. "For we arc his work¬ 
manship, created in Christ Jesus." 
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